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2% Take time to read The Journal thoroughly 
each month. <A thoughtful perusal of its contents is 
as good as attendance at an educational convention 
or teachers’ institute. Here you have brought to 
you the ideas and suggestions of experienced Cath- 
olic and secular educators. By reading these mes- 
sages and considering how and where you might ap- 
ply some of the wisdom to your own work, you will 
not only save time and gain better results in your 
teaching, but you will also experience a general 
growth in mental breath and professional efficiency. 

kK A good teacher is able to distinguish be- 
tween a serious fault, liable to permanent results, 
and one apparently grave but really a weakness 


which time will correct. Study the children. Dif- 
ferent natures need different treatment. Certain 


laws govern child-nature. Put yourself into the 
right relation to those laws and school management 
becomes less wearing. 

2K x % 

&% Pleasant surroundings are conducive to hap- 
piness and good ordér in the school. For this rea- 
son, and because teacher and pupils spend the best 
part of the day in the class-room, it should be as 
bright and pleasant as possible. Look to the ven- 
tilation, the lighting, the general neatness and clean- 
liness of the room. Appropriate pictures on the 
walls, the refreshing green of a few thrifty house 
plants, bouquets of flowers, all add to the cheerful- 
ness of the environment and make for progress in 
the real work of the school. 

e 8 -& 

#2 The pleasant smile of the teacher radiates 
like sunshine throughout the room. There is much 
truth in the statement, ‘‘Like teacher, like school.’’ 
An interested, energetic manner on the part of a 
teacher, produces quite a different effect on the 
class than that evidenced where the teacher main- 
tains .a cold, unsympathetic bearing. Remember 
that young minds are easily impressed by their sur- 
roundings, and that pupils spend much of their time 
watching and reflecting the manner of their teacher. 


* # # 


#2 The important feasts and divisions of the 
ecclesiastical calendar should be brought into the 
religious work of the school. 


The present month 
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being especially dedicated to St. Joseph, teachers 
should take oceasion to familiarize their respective 
classes with life and virtues of this great saint. Spe- 
cial devotions to St. Joseph, prayers and hymns to 
be found in manuals, should be taught. 

It is hoped that teachers have heeded our sugges- 
tions of last month relative to explanations of the 
purposes and ceremonies of the present Lenten sea- 
son, and that they have arranged to direct their 
catechetical and Bible history work during these 
few weeks along the parts covering the life and pas- 
sion of Our Lord. As promised in our last number, 
we present this month an explanation of the cere- 
monies of Holy Week which will be found helpful 
in giving upper grade pupils an intelligent under- 
standing of the elaborate church ceremonies of the 
last week of Lent. It would be a good idea for 
pupils to copy this explanation, using separate sheets 
of paper for the ceremonies of each day. The papers 
could then be placed in their prayer books and taken 
to church during Holy Week, thus affording them 
a means of following the services, and appreciating 
the full significance thereof. 

* % He 

%&.%% One of Murillo’s paintings in the Louvre, 
pictures a kitchen filled with beautiful white-winged 
angels, who are putting the kettle on to boil, carry- 
ing a pail of water, and doing the rest of the lowly 
work. It is a lovely symbol of the truth that 

The highest duties oft are found 
Lying on the lowest ground, 


In hidden and unnoticed ways, 
In household works, on common days. 


And if it is true that every common task is great 
if performed in a great spirit, what are we to say of 
the work that directly concerns Christ’s church? 
How glad and proud we should be to do even the 
least service for Christ! To teach little children in 
the parish school is indeed a privilege. 

Christ received not honors from men, and Christ’s 
true followers care not for them. The only ques- 
tion we should ask about our work is, ‘‘is it Christ’s 
work also?’’ and the only reward we should seek 
is His ‘‘ Well done, good servant.’’ Whoever goes 
out into life seeking work in that spirit never fails 
to find it, never fails to do it magnificently when it 
is found, and never fails to receive at the last a re- 
ward far more glorious than all. all the crowns of 
earth. 
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The Sunday School. 


By “LESLIE STANTON’’—(A Religious.) 


The work of the Sunday school is an integral part of 
the work of the parish church. It is an institution in 
the parish, even as the Children of Mary and the So- 
dality of the Sacred Heart are institutions; and its 
importance and necessity are too evident to be ignored. 
Both priest and people realize that, to a very consider- 
able extent, the future welfare of the parish depends in 
great measure on the work accomplished in the Sunday 
classes. It is in the Sunday school that the work of 
Catholic instruction is directly carried on, and to the 
Sunday school falls the sacred obligation of training 
for the army of Christ recruits who may be able and 
willing to take their stand in the battle’s foremost rank 
when the exhausted veterans of God’s army are fallen 
to the rear. 

The importance of the Sunday school as a phase of 
parochial work is universally recognized in these United 
States. Many of our parishes have, as yet, no parochial 
school; but no parish, how poor and scattered soever it 
may be, is without a Sunday school. This is, of course, 
at least in part, due to the fact that the erection and 
support of a parochial school means a heavy draft on 
the parish exchequer, whereas the establishment and 
maintenance of the Sunday school involves practically 
no expense; but, aside from this, the prominence given 
to the Sunday school in parochial work is an evidence 
of the importance it holds in the minds of both priest 
and people. 

The varying conditions existing in Sunday school 
teaching in this country make writing on the subject 
a somewhat difficult task. Every parish, we have said, 
has its Sunday school; but not all parishes have Sun- 
day schools of the same kind. In some places, notably 
in the leading parishes of our large cities, the Sunday 
classes are well graded and thoroughly organized; in 
other places, chiefly in the scattered parishes in our 
rural districts, the work of the Sunday school is carried 
on in the most primitive manner imaginable. This 
divergence in the degree of development among various 
Sunday schools, while affording ample opportunity for 
theorizing, precludes any attempt to treat the entire 
subject in a practical way. Hence, most of what is said 
in this and succeeding papers will appiy, not so much 
to the few thoroughly organized Sunday schools of our 
large cities as to the numerous few-classes Sunday 
schools with which, perhaps, the majority of the Jour- 
NAL’s readers are familiar. 

The most noticeable defect in a large number of Sun- 
day schools in this country is the absence of efficient 
organization. There may be several classes, but the 
teachers work quite independently of one another and 
the inspection and general direction of the school is 
often purely nominal. The results of such a condition 
of affairs, while frequently less disappointing than 
might reasonably be expected, are invariably far from 
satisfactory. The lack of union, of intelligent co-oper- 
. ation, often occasions the teachers’ working at cross 
purposes to the great detriment, naturally, of the chil- 
‘dren and the school. 

Lack of efficient organization results most noticeably 
in badly graded or altogether ungraded classes. Johnnie 
Jones knows only a few of the prayers and nothing at 
all of the catechism. He is placed in Miss Brown’s 
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class, and after he knows all the prayers and the first 
ten lessons of the catechism, in Miss Brown’s class he 
still remains. Then comes Tommy Smith, who can not 
even make the Sign of the Cross, and into Miss Brown’s 
class he goes. And between Johnnie Jones and Tommy 
Smith are a dozen boys knowing a little less than the 
one and a little more than the other. Now, Miss Brown 
may be remarkably zealous and remarkably clever, but 
what can she do? Evidently, in that class, some of the 
precious time of the Sunday instruction must be squan- 
dered. And there, in the next room, is Miss Grey with 
a class of about the same size, composed of pupils of 
about the same varying grades of efficiency. Why can- 
not Miss Brown give her most backward pupils to Miss 
Grey, and Miss Grey give her most advanced pupils to 
Miss Brown. This simple arrangement would lighten 
the labors of both teachers and very naturally add to 
the effectiveness of their respective classes. All that is 
needed is a little intelligent co-operation. 

The children themselves dislike ungraded classes. 
They delight in emulation and they want to be pro- 
moted ; but in an ungraded or ill-graded class there is 
little incentive to emulation and absolutely no prospect 
of going into a higher section. Sameness soon begets 
weariness in children; and in course of time the lessons 
given in the ungraded classes become disgustingly irk- 
some. The pupils need change, and change they never 
get in an ungraded class. 

The attempt at proper organization of the Sunday 
school may, in some cases, be attended with consider- 
able difficulty and inconvenience; but from every point 
of view it is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
The work of organization depends chiefly on the pastor. 
He should take the initiative by presiding at more or 
less informal meetings of the Sunday school teachers 
held at regular and fairly frequent intervals. Matters 
pertaining to school management and the work of the 
various classes would naturally come up for discussion 
and the unification of the course of religious instruction 
pursued in the school might be successfully attempted. 

In the face of difficulties in some cases well nigh 
incredible the Catholic Sunday school has accomplished 
much for the good of the Church in the United States, 
and there is every prospect that it is destined to accom- 
plish much more. The Sunday school has not yet reaped 
its richest harvest. It has, it is true, passed out of the 
experimental stage, but, thus far, it has not by any 
means attained the highest degree of possible develop- 
ment. Improvements will come with time; and it is 
safe to assume that those improvements will be largely, 
though not exclusively, along the lines of more efficient 
organization. Ungraded classes will disappear, and with 
them will disappear numerous setbacks which so many 
teachers at present experience. 

Nor is this all. Organization will not be confined to 
particular schools. It is certainly not going too far to 
assume that in time the Sunday schools of several con- 
tiguous parishes will find it mutually expedient to work 
with intelligent co-operation along similar lines. Even 
now, Catholic Sunday school work forms part of the 
discussion in our educational conventions, and a meet- 
ing of representative Sunday school teachers from all 
over the country is a possibility that may become a fact . 
before long. A renewed interest is being taken in the 
work of the Sunday school and the inevitable expres- 
sion of that interest is improvement on existing methods 
and conditions. 
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Manner of Teaching Catechism. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM STANG, D. D. (Bishop of Fall River, Mass.) 


We would advise the teaching of catechism synthet- 
ically, and not by the use of the analytical form: not 
making the children first learn the lesson (text) ver- 
batim and then explaining, but first explaining ‘it and 
then looking for answers. The analytical method seems 
to be a torture for children, and against the apostolical 
principle, fides ex auditu; it is exegesis, not catechetical 
instruction, dissecting sentences, examining the mean- 
ing of words. In the synthetical method the catechist 
first gives an instruction on the lesson adapted to the 
capacity of the children, with the necessary explana- 
tions and suitable illustrations. At the close of his 
instruction the questions and answers of the catechism 
are read, and the children are requested to commit the 
answers to memory word for word. Consequently the 
lesson should be short. 


In his explanation the catechist must attend not only 
to the enlightenment of the mind, but he should also 
continually draw practical lessons from every doctrine, 
and thus sanctify the young hearts by inspiring them 
with the fear of God and the love of virtue. Dogma 
and moral must go hand in hand in educating the mind 
and heart of the child. Avoid too much explaining and 
defining and proving. For children the teacher’s au- 
thority supplies reasoning. 


Speak in a clear, concise, animated style, using child- 
like, not childish, expressions. Father Lambing gives 
very practical hints in his Sunday School Teachers’ 
Manual. He says: “The teacher’s language should, to 
be perfect, combine the simplicity of the child with the 
accuracy of the finished scholar. It should be his con- 
stant study to simplify his language as far as possible, 
never employing a word the meaning of which is not 
familiar to the least talented member of the class. Let 
him observe what sort of words they use in their inter- 
course with one another and in their answers in class, 
and follow their example. Saxon instead of foreign 
words should be used, and short rather than long ones. 
But all long words are not for that reason to be re- 
garded as difficult. The only rule that can be given on 
this important point is: Study to make yourself per- 
fectly understood by all. No useless or irrelevant ques- 
tions should be asked—questions that do not bear upon 
the lesson, and those that relate to matters with which 
the children are known to be already familiar. Ques- 
tions that are evidently beyond the ability of the chil- 
dren are equally out of place. Never ask a question with 
a direct view of puzzling the children. Never laugh at 
an answer, or make light of it, or show disappointment 
on hearing it, nor permit others to do so. On the con- 
trary, it should be the aim of the teacher to encourage 
the children to speak out freely. With a little dexterity 
he can correct faulty answers, without even comment- 
ing on them. Care should be taken not to ask too diffi- 
cult a question in the beginning. The best manner of 
putting a question is for a teacher to ask it before nam- 
ing the child who is expected to answer, and then to 
point out the one who is required to speak.” 


Divine revelation was not given in a doctrinal but in 
a historical form; hence Bible history should be the 
basis of catechetical teaching. St. Augustine furnishes 
a typical example of a good catechetical lesson in his 
book De Cat. Rudibus. The feasts of the ecclesiastical 
year also furnish matter for illustrations on an his- 
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torical basis. Church history is another field in which 
to find rich and varied matter for making catechetical 
instruction interesting to children. Moreover, religious 
anecdotes and short stories may be employed to good 
advantage. The Furniss Tracts, the works of Dr. 
Schmitt, Miss Ella McMahon, and Father Power, pre- 
sent a mine of pleasant and instructive stories. 


os 
_— 





Points on Action Poems. 


The purpose of action poems is to assist in training 
the body to express the mind. Vivid pictures are brought 
before the pupil’s mental eyes, his emotions are aroused, 
and movements of the body portray them. Were each 
body responsive to its mind, this training would be un- 
necessary. The physical exercises free the muscles and 
train them to work in harmony; these mental exercises 
rouse them to move in obedience to thought. The move- 
ments suggested for each poem are not arbitrary, nor 
are they to be read to the children: they are only sug- 
gestions of movements which might be made in response 
to a certain mental conception of the poem, and are 
given simply as aids to the teacher whose own muscles 
have never been trained to express her thought. Let 
her remember to look in the direction indicated when 
pointing to an object, and to hold the hand for an in- 
stant in the position indicated before dropping to side. 


The scene to be described must be clearly pictured in 
the mind of the pupil before he can show it to others. 
Therefore, before the selection is rendered, the teacher 
must take time to explain unfamiliar ideas and question 
the pupils to see if they have formed correct conceptions. 
Then let the class give the poem, pointing out the ob- 
jects named or imitating any movements‘ mentioned. 
When all have the same scene in mind there will be a 
general uniformity of gesture; but this must not be in- 
sisted on lest mechanical movements result. A different 
gesture usually means a different thought; hence it is 
the conception which must be changed. 


Individual rendering is preferable for voice culture, 
but lack of time often compels concert work; this, how- 
ever, is not wholly undesirable, since it arouses enthusi- 
asm and gives courage to the timid. Never allow the 
singsong tone; insist on mental work from each pupil. 


Frequently ask the children to close their eyes until 
they imagine they can see the objects described. Tell 
them to let their faces as well as their arms help their 
voices tell the story. 


A GREAT SURPRISE. (For Third Grade Pupils.) 
A great yellow sunflower grew so tall (1) 
It looked right over the garden wall.(2) 
“Bless me,” cried he, “what a marvelous sight! (3) 
Wonderful meadows to left and right, (4) 
And a hill that reaches up to the sky, (5) 
And a long, straight road where the folks go by. (6) 
Twas lucky for me that I grew so tall (7) 
As to see the lands that lie over Le wall. (8) 
I hadn’t the faintest idea,” said h (9) 
“How much of a place the world nial be ®’ (10) 


(1) Stand straight and stretch up neck. (2) Bend 
neck over front. (3) Lift both hands in surprise. (4) 
Point outward with open hand to left and right. (5) 
Reach both arms straight upward. (6) Hold hands, one 
foot apart, palms facing, in front of chest; then extend 
straight forward. (7%) Clasp hands earnestly in front 
of body. (8) Open and carry outward to half sides, 
with palms upward. (9) Raise hands in surprise. 
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(10) Turn arms and carry down at half sides to waist- 
line, palms upward. 


(Next month we will present some poems for more advanced pupils, 
giving gestures to accompany.) 


_ 
ae 


Value of Object Lessons in 
Moral Instruction--One Story. 


[Father O’Neill’s Way of Explaining Death to Children] 

Parables, anecdotes and fables have long been recog- 
nized as most effective means to the inculcation of prin- 
ciples of truth and wisdom. “Modern educators,” says 
Rev. Wm. O’Brien, Pardow, 8. J., “insist a great deal 
on ‘object lessons,’ and possibly they fancy that they have 
invented this method of vivid, realistic teaching. There 
was, however, a teacher who came on earth nearly two 
thousand years ago. It was His divine mission to trans- 
mit to mankind whatsoever He had heard from the 
Father. This teacher of teachers, as well as Teacher of 
the little ones, taught by object lessons. “Consider the 
lilies of the field,” He said, “see how they grow.” “Look 
at the birds of the air!” And the wise man had said in 
the Old Testament: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and 
consider her ways.” - 





” * aa 

Rey. Father F. C. O'Neill, in his book entitled ““T'wen- 
ty-nine Chats and One Scolding” (Christian Press 
Assoc., New York), has imitated the Master; he has gone 
to the lilies and the birds and the ant to point his 
beautiful lessons for children. In the following extract 
from his book he presents the subject of death in a 
manner calculated to teach children the right conception 
and attitude toward this most important fact in human 
life—the inevitable. The Lenten season would seem 
to be an appropriate time for touching upon this sub- 
ject in the class, and to this purpose Father O’Neill’s 
heart-to-heart talk will be found helpful. 

* * * 

“Death, my dear children, is the fate of all creatures 
in this life. The little wild flower that greets you so 
sweetly by the roadside may, by the morrow, be seared 
and dead as you come again. The note of melody, that 
gladdens the air soon melts and passes away. Your life, 
too, little friends, is to be as these sweet creatures. You 
may be basking in the sunlight of morning with no 
thought of your passing, with the stream of innocent 
pleasure flowing at your feet, when the chill hand of 
death may steal upon you, perhaps even in a pleasant 
guise, lift you into the spectership and bear you away 
into eternity. 

“Some little folks are wont to call death the closing 
scene of old age, but this is not so. Many have met this 
ghastly friend before their little feet had scampered 
long on the roadside of life. 

“Two tots chanced one day, to stand before a stately 
mansion. From the massive iron door, there hung grace- 
fully a scarf gf white crepe. ‘O, how pretty is that scarf 
of white! said one. ‘Yes, quoth the second, sniffing 
her nostrils, “It smells of sweet perfume.’ ‘What a nice 
ornament it is for a mansion,’ they said. 

“Ah, it is no adornment,” said the old gardener, who 
sat thoughtfully beneath a tree. “Its perfumed folds 
of white tell a doleful tale to me. Within those unyield- 
ing doors, there lies motionless a child whom I loved. 
But yesterday, she laughed and sang as I danced her 
on my knee! To-day she sleeps and the thread of her 
song she will take up to Heaven.” The old servant was 
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prone to continue his story when something must have 
hurt his throat, for he rested his hand gently upon it 
and walked away. The two little intruders looked wist- 
fully after him for a few moments, then they strolled 
toward the wayside, and one of them sighed, “Alas, I 
thought not of death before.” 

“You recall, little friends, how in the early summer 
weeks, you scamper through the fields to watch the 
fireflies dart hither and thither through the slumbering 
air. As a little chap, I used to do the self-same thing. 
Now, as I look across the valley, I think to myself, how 
truly do these tiny beings tell the story of our existence. 
We spring into life, we glitter before the world for a 
few years, filled with the idea of our own greatness. 
Then the glitter, of a sudden, goes out, We fall from 
view into our graves. We are thought of no more. A 
few tears mark the event of our going away and that is 
all. 

“Ts the thought of death, then, one of itself caleu- 
lated to fill our little hearts with gloom? No, not at all. 
The saints sighed wor death. Why was the element of 
fear taken away from them? 

“Because that which makes death dreadful was absent 
in their lives; namely, mortal sin. Ah, little friends! 
When our consciences are free from the sting of sin, 
we can face death calmly, just as the wearied toiler sits 
at his cabin door and watches the gleam of day fade 
slowly from the western sky, and is glad that the even- 
ing of rest has come. 

“St. Paul the Apostle, being a holy man, used to sing 
to comfort his spirit, “O Death, where 1s thy victory? 
Death, where is thy sting?” and his song was beautiful. 

“Your loving Mother, children, your Faith, gives to 
death a name so beautiful I cannot help mentioning it. 
When one of her little ones is dying, she kneels fondly 
by its side and whispers to the sorrowing friends: 

“Weep not! Your dear one is only going home.” 
Isn’t that a sweet way of telling what death is to a 
devout little Christian? Where is the soul’s home? It 
is in Heaven, wherein there are many mansions for 
little folks as well as for their elders. 

“Let your lives, then, children, be always of such 
purity and goodness that when the time comes for the 
mysterious hand to reach forth and pluck you from 
amidst your friends and loved ones, you will go forth, 
not with tears and trembling, but with hope and peace 
in your souls. You can then sing: ‘I am indeed going 
home to my last dwelling with Jesus Christ.” 

“Oh, what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 
Are blinded by the tears, or thou wouldst see 


Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies! 
And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee.” 


A Talk to the Class on Pictures. 


Mary VERONICA SYKES. 

There have been many good and instructive sermons 
preaehed which have inspired us with a desire to do 
better, and spurred us on to a new life. There have 
also been many good books written which have had their 
effect upon us; but, in my estimation, there is nothing 
spoken or written that is more instructive on some sub- 
jects than pictures. 

Take Landseer’s “Saved,” for instance. In this pic- 
ture we see the great waves of the ocean tossed in upon 
the beach by the violent wind. The clouds grow darker 
every moment; the sea gulls are restlessly flying about 
in every direction, and from all appearances a terrible 
storm is arising. In the distance we can see little 
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specks of vessels—some coming toward land, others 
going out, maybe, never to return. 

Upon the beach a large Newfoundland dog is guard- 
ing a little child, who is resting on his front paws. The 
child has evidently been playing upon the beach, and, 
not knowing the danger of the sea, has gone to sleep, 
and is now being entertained by the inhabitants of 
Dreamland. The dog, understanding the child’s dan- 
ger, placed himself near her to keep her from being 
snatched away from the land by the rough wind, or 
washed into the ocean by the angry waves. 

So, also, when we are tossed about in the sea of life, 
we need not despair of being lost, for Christ, our great 
Master, is ever near, watching us and guarding us 
against the waves of sin; and if we should be lost for 
a time, He is always glad to rescue us again through the 
Sacrament of Penance. 

Many pictures which we look upon put in our hearts 
beautiful thoughts that can never be eradicated. Plock- 
horst’s “Consoling Christ” is a picture upon which we 
like to look more than once. It brings back to our 
minds the story of the “Prodigal Son.” ‘The picture is 
a representation of Christ with a penitent sinner kneel- 
ing at His feet. From Christ’s very position with His 
arms around the sinner and His face filled with pity, 
we can almost imagine we hear Him say: “Despair not, 
for My arms are ever open in mercy to you who ask it 
of Me.” With these consoling thoughts we turn from 
this picture with a firm resolve and a higher desire to 
do what is right in the future, and to implore the 
merey of God for our past offenses. 

There is a picture that I have seen several times, and 
I am strongly tempted to believe it was taken from a 
story I once heard. The picture represents a flock of 
sheep lost in a snow storm. It was painted by the 
artist Schenck. I cannot refrain from telling the fol- 
lowing tale in connection with this picture: 

Many years ago there was a family of very poor peo- 
ple living far up the side of a mountain. They owned 
a large flock of sheep, by means of which they gained 
their livelihood. 

In the warmest part of the summer the people moved 
to the top of the mountain to avoid the intense heat in 
the valley. When winter came they returned to the 
valley, thus sheltering themselves from the sharp winds 
and the deep snow of the mountain top. 

One summer they stayed longer than usual in their 
summer home. In the early morning of one particular 
day, some of the best sheep of the flock wandered down 
the mountain side, grazing as they went. The shepherd 
hoys had neglected to watch them, so that they were 
free to go where they wished. ‘Taking advantage of 
their freedom, the sheep roamed on and on, far down 
the mountain side. 

Presently it began to snow. Night crept in upon 
them, folding them in a dark mantle from which they 
could not escape. The snow became deeper and deeper 
inch by inch, until the poor, lost sheep could do nothing 
hut gather together in a bunch. There they were, out 
in a strange, wild place, with no cover—not even the 
shelter of a tree. If one could see them, one might say. 
“They are lost—never to be found again.” But, for- 
tunately, this was not the case. The early hours of the 
next day brought a few streaks of light into the dark 
and cloudy sky, and also some hope for the lost sheep. 
The shepherd boys had been looking for them all night, 
and when the storm had subsided and they could see 
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_ahead some distance, one of the’ boys spied the flock 


huddled together and almost frozen; in fact, some of 
them were quite dead. 

I think the artist, Schenck, must have had some of 
these thoughts, or similar ones, when he painted the 
picture called “Lost.” 

The picture named “The Good Shepherd” is a very 
pretty as well as instructive painting. Christ is carry- 
ing the lamb in His arms, as it is too weak and frail to 
trudge along with the others through the thorny paths 
and roads. Just as He is taking the sheep to the fold 
and protecting the weak ones, so will He lead us to 
eternal happiness, if we are faithful to the Command- 
ments. 

Reynolds has painted a very pretty picture called 
“Angel Heads.” He once had a little friend named 
Frances Gordon. She was fond of the artist and would 
often visit his studio while he was at work. One day 
he was in an extra good humor, and not so very busy; 
so when little Miss Gordon came into his room, he 
painted her picture while she was looking straight at 
him, then her side face, then again while she was look- 
ing up and then down. The picture pleased him so 
much that he afterwards attached wings and scattered 
a few clouds about these heads and named the picture 
“Angel Heads.” 

“Christ Blessing Little Children” is another famous 
painting by Plockhorst. ‘The children are eagerly push- 
ing forward to receive our Lord’s blessing, as if drawn 
to Him by magnetism. Their little hands are filled 
with flowers, and their bright and happy faces cannot 
conceal the purity of their hearts. Joyous laughter is 
distinctly audible for some distance around as the chil- 
dren scamper away, making room for the others who - 
are desirous of receiving the Benediction of Christ. 

Von Bremen’s picture, which he called “The Pet 
Bird,” is significant. We see here a dear old-fashioned 
room, rightly styled “kitchen, parlor, and dining-room 
combined.” It is furnished with wooden chairs and a 
large, solid wooden table, probably built by a great- 
great-grandfather, or someone long since dead. The 
cloth is partly torn from it, and in the centre stands an 
empty bird cage. Two boys and a girl are seated around 
the table and are very carefully handling a canary bird. 
It is so tame that it will eat from their hands. The 
open book before her shows that the girl had been either 
reading or studying; but being interrupted by the others 
had stopped to watch the proceedings. 

The great artist, Correggio, must have been a very 
good and religious man to paint such an expressive pic- 
ture as the “Holy Night.” One can imagine being pres- 
ent on that cold and snowy night when the Blessed 
Virgin Mary made her way to the rude stable. Every- 
thing was still... The shepherds were watching their 
flocks, when su&ldenly they heard sweet music, and be- 
fore they could make out from whence it came, the sky 
seemed to open and pour forth melody, as angels ap- 
peared singing the praises of God. At first the shep- 
herds were frightened, but at the command of the angels 
they raised their heads to hear the joyful tidings of the 
hirth of Christ. 

Taking their sheep, they hurried to the humble stable 
wherein our Divine Saviour lay on the cot of straw. 
The Virgin Mother, in all her purity, clasps the Infant 
in her arms as if afraid He would be. taken from her. 
All was joy; the air was filled with sweet music, and the 

[Continued on page 320 ] 
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A Bryant Study. 


By SISTER PAULINE [Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Bryant, the “patriarch of American 
literature,” is our poet for study this 
month. The first week dwell on the 
life of the “American Wordsworth.” 
Have different accounts of it read in 
class. Call especial attention to his 
childhood” days—spent for the most 
part under the open sky, listening to 
nature’s teachings, holding commun- 
ion with her visible forms and in- 
terpreting her various language. 
These early days are the source rfom 
whence, in after years, came the in- 
spiration of most of his poems. 

Emphasize his precocity. He wrote verses for publi- 
éation when he was only twelve. At thirteen his pen 
produced “The Embargo,” a satire on the embargo laid 
by President Jefferson in 1807 on all vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States, to prevent them leaving 
American ports. In it he invites the President to resign 
the presidential chair. 

“Quit to abler hands the ship of state.” 

“Thanatopsis” was composed before the author was 
nineteen. This is his masterpiece, from a practical 
point of view. It is thoroughly Pagan from a religious 
standpoint. Man shall go 


“To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock.” 


His other poems redeem this first untrueness, for it 
is contrary to his own belief. 

Bring his early struggles and his travels to the notice 
of the pupils. 

In the second week have his poems studied. More 
than half are on nature, in all its varying phases. Be- 
hind its beauties and phenomena he saw the Master 
hand which guides and rules the world. His style is 
pure, simple, grave, religious. 

The following are good poems for class study: “A 
Forest Hymn;” “To a Fringed Gentian;” The Death 
of the Flowers;” “The Flood of Years;” and “To a 
Waterfowl.” 

Have this last named poem studied for interpretation. 
There is a lesson in it, which we all should learn—that 
of faith and trust in the Guidance unerring, Which will 
lead our steps aright if we but be faithful and persever- 
ing in His service. 

Bryant’s name will always be associated with the 
yellow violet, the fringed gentian, the orchis, the 
golden rod, the aster in the wood, and the yellow sun- 
flower by the brook, which “in autumn beauty stood,” 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague 





Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


on men, : 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, glade, 


and glen. 

The third week have “Sella,” one of his purely imagi- 
native poems, read and studied. Let the pupils go with 
this “strangely serene and beautiful maiden” into the 
mighty world of waters and wonder. “Amid the graves 
of coral loftier than the growths of earth, far down the 
ocean valleys, onward into the boundless spaces, lit 
with a green sunshine, in the peaceful region of the 
middle sea, until wearied of its wonders she begins to 
yearn for the upper air and her dear mountain home. 

Select and have studied some of the figures to be 
found throughout the poem. 


“Yet her face was passionless, like those by sculptor graved 
For niches in a temple.” > 
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“And oft we trod a waste of pearly sands.” 


“The rivulet as they touched its face, flung up 
Its small bright waves like hands, and seemed to take 
The prize with eagerness and draw it down 


These are some of the most beautiful figures. 


The fourth week should be devoted to “Thanatopsis,” 
“The Antiquity of Freedom,” and “The Battlefield,” 


from which the following lines are so often quoted: 
“Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

But eror, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshipers.” 


During this week have extracts from Sella memorized. 
The opening lines, the description of her home; herself, 
and her longings; also the last six lines. The following 
poems and extracts should be the other memory work 
for the month. “The Death of the Flowers,” “To a 
Fringed Gentian,” stanzas from “To a Waterfowl,” and 
from his last poem, “Our Fellow Worshipers,” in which 
he says: 


“Haply, for who can tell? 

Aerial beings from the world unseen— 
Haunting the sunny dell. 

Or slowly floating o’er the flowery green 
May join our worship here, 

With harmonies too fine for human ear,” 

The following is from the “Forest Hymn :” 
“The graves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned— 
To hew the shaft and lay the architecture, 

And spread the rof above them—ere he frammed 

The lofty vault to gather and wall back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightest solemn thanks and supplication.” 
Father, thy hand hath reared these miserable columns. 


The barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship; nature here, 
In the tranquility that thou dost have 
Dnjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and you, dear spring, that midst its herbs, 
Wells safely forth and wandering steeps the roots 
Of half the mighty forest tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. 
Be it ours to meditate, in these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 

* 


The following is from “The Summer Wind :” 
q | He is come 
Shaking ‘a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. 


| i on 


* * * 


The following is from the “Antiquity of Freedom: 
O Freedom! thou art not as poets dream 
A fair young girl with fair and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gyves a bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty, though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling. 
Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep. 


From “Blessed Are They That Mourn :” 


For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. . 


BRYANT HOUR PROGRAM. 


1. Class Song—“Our Country’s Call.” 
2. Paper—“Bryant, the Nature Lover.” 
3. Recital—‘Death of the Flowers.” 

4. Paper—“Sella, the Beautiful.” 

5. Paper—“Bryant Flowers.” 

6. Class Song—“The Hunter’s Serenade.” 


~2 


Paper—“Gleanings from Our Study of‘ To a Water- 
fowl.’ ” 
8. Paper—“Bryant Figures.” 

Note:—The classic American poems set to standard 
music may be found in “Double Number L,” Riverside 
Literature Series, published by Houghton, Miflin & Co., 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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March Blackboard Drawings 


Laura Rountree Smita. 
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Oral Practice in Language 


EDWARD H. GUMBART IN THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The writer is a student at the school of pedagogy of 
New York University, and the following experiment 
was the outcome of some discussions under Prof. 
James E. Lough in research into educational prob- 
lems. The work was undertaken to show the compar- 
ative values of oral and written practice in language. 
This paper gives only a brief preliminary report of the 
first attempt to secure data, but may be of sufficient 
interest to merit notice. Criticisms and suggestions 
are invited so that further work may become more re- 
liable and valuable, and accounts of any similar work 


will be very welcome. 

Two classes doing second-year work were chosen for 
the experiment. Properly graded and arranged ma- 
terial for language work in this grade is not easily to 
be found by inexperienced teachers, and the conditions 
for comparison were unusually good. The classes 
were nearly equal in attainments, in average age and 
in social conditions. The teachers were both young 
and enthusiastic, had had similar high school and nor- 
mal training and were fairly matched in experience. 
Both had taught before, but neither had taught sec- 
ond-year work. 

A series of twelve stories was prepared to be used as 
language lessons by these classes. The teachers were 
to present a story for fifteen minutes each afternoon, 
using each story for one week; but while the presen- 
tation in one class was to appeal wholly to the ear, in 
the other class the eye was to be used as the channel 
of appeal. Thus one teacher wrote the story upon the 
blackboard and covered it withacurtain. During the 
fifteen-minute lesson period this story was uncovered 
and the pupils tried to gain the facts and the mode of 
expressing them. For two lessons the pupils read the 
story to themselves with the idea in mind that they 
would be called upon to reproduce it. A few unusual 
words were written in a column with definitions. The 
teacher called attention to particular events or to un- 
usual forms of expression by indicating with a pointer 
the parts needing such notice, but no part of the story 
was spoken aloud by either teacher or pupils. 

For the next two study periods the children were 
allowed to copy the story or such parts of it as they 
wished. On the last day of the week the pupils wrote 
the story as best they could from memory and then, 
the story being uncovered, they were allowed to com- 
pare their reproductions with the original. 

In the other class the story was presented orally. 
For the first two lessons the teacher told the story 
herself, repeated important sentences and explained 
difficult words and phrases. In the next two lessons 
she told parts of the story and called on different pu- 
pils to give parts. Every little attempt was aided by 
suggestion and encouragement from the teacher. On 
‘ the last day of the week different pupils were asked to 
tell the whole story. | 

The tests for both classes were identical and were all 
made by the principal in person. The oral tests con- 


sisted in showing each child a picture of some inter- 
esting but easily understood phase of life (child with 
kittens, fishermen in a boat, etc.) and asking him to 
tell a story about it. The pupil studied his picture 
three minutes and then brought it to a side table away 
from the class and toid what he thought. The written 
tests were conducted in the same way except that the 
whole class worked together and each child wrote his 
story at his own desk. In this way each pupil was 
thrown upon his own resources so far as his language 
was concerned. 

Before the practice lessons were begun both an oral 
and a written test were made with each class, at the 
end of each four weeks a written test was held and at 
the close of the twelve weeks another oral test and an- 
other written one were given. 

All the papers were marked by the principal on a 
basis of ten, considering the best possible story by a 
child in its ninth year to be worth the maximum ten 
credits. The points given attention related to the log- 
ical sequen¢e of the story and to the form of language 
expression. A series of short sentences was not rated 
so highly as a few sentences containing phrase modi- 
fiers. The childish habit of joining simple statements 
by ands was counted a fault. 

Imaginative elements were not rated higher than 
plain facts easily obtained from the pictures, as no at- 
tempt was made to test the imagination uf the chil- 
dren. The power to tell a well-arranged story in good 
English was made the basis of comparison. 

The oral tests showed some interesting variations in 
the development of each class. The pupils who did 
wholly written practice developed a better logical ar- 
rangement in their studies. They were inclined to 
give events in a logical or in a time sequence. The 
class which had the oral practice did not learn so much 
about arrangement. Their stories were more diffuse 
and less orderly. On the other hand, their choice of 
language was better. Their sentences were more nat- 
ural, contained more modifiers both of single words 
and of phrases and were less stilted and iragmentary. 

The fact of most interest to educators, however, is 
that the class which had oral practice wholly showed 
better progress on the written tests than did the class 
which had the written practice. The credits obtainer 
by every child who was present at each written test 
were added together and an average taken which was 
carried out to hundredths. In the following figures 
the decimal point is neglected. The class which ex- 
pected to do oral practice received for its preliminary 
written test an average mark of 308. At the end of 
four weeks a written test showed an advance to 447. 
At the end of another month the test showed an av- 
erage mark of 566, and the last written test at the 
close of the twelve weeks’ practice gave an average 
credit of 627. 

The class which was directed to do the written work 
received an average credit of 333 on the written test 
given before work was begun. At the end of the first 
month its mark was 426, and at the end of eight weeks 
it was 690 For the last written test at the end of 
twelve weeks this class obtained an average of 626 

It will be seen that the class receiving oral drill in 
story-telling began with an average of 308, while the 











class which was to have written practice received 333, 
a lead of 25 points. On the second test the class doing 
oral work made a gain of 139 credits, surpassing the 
other class, which advanced only 93 credits. On the 
third test the class having written practice again took 
the lead by 24 credits. On the last test this class re- 
ceived an average of 626, while the class having oral 
practice received 627 credits. 

By using the credits for only such pupils as were 
present at every written test the averages show a 
more uniform advance for both classes and a steady 
lead, after the first test, four the class doing oral work. 
Thus this clasa received averages of 320, 462, 600 and 
633. 

The class having the written practice then received 
credits of 335, 428, 582 and 628. This latter method of 
comparison 1s perhaps a safer basis than the former 
one, and shows still more plainly a greater progress 
in the expression of ideas by written language for the 
class that did wholly oral practice. 

While this experiment does not give an absolute an- 
swer to the question of the comparative values of oral 
and written drill in language, it does show that in this 
case the oral practice was of great value to a second- 
grade class in its written language work. It is the 
belief of the writer that even in teaching written 
composition too little oral practice is given to the pu- 
pils in most of the elementary schools. The classes 
are so large that teachers think they can notspare the 
time for oral story-telling. Written work presents so 
much more tangible results, which may be displayed 
to the hurried supervisor or to the undiscriminating 
parent. Not only for its own sake but for the sake 
of the written work it would seem desirable that there 
should be more oral training in language. 


Language Teaching 
SUPT. CHARLES S. FOOS, READING, PA. (REPORT). 

Language is the most important subject in the school 
curriculum. Under this title are generally included 
reading, spelling, writing and elementary English. 
These subjects unquestionably form the basis of the 
work in our primary schools. For purposes of con- 
venience, however, language in this curriculum im- 
plies a study of elementary English, including compo- 
sition, grammar and literature. 

The study of English in some phase is attaining its 
proper place in the public schools. With more rational 
methods of teaching the subject, its rise in pedagogical 
favor has been rapid. This is certainly a matter for 
congratulation. Asan eminent rhetorician has said: 
‘*To know the proper use of one’s native tongue is no 
merit; not to know it is a positive demerit—a demerit 
the greater in the case of one who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of education.’’ The need of English study is 
becoming more and more urgent. To attain success in 
many phases of modern life one must be able to com- 
municate his knowledge to his fellows; that is, to 
speak and to write the English language clearly, cor- 
rectly, fluently and effectively. How to teach pupils 
in the public schools to do this 1s a perplexing peda- 
gogical problem. 

English teaching has passed thru various stages of 
method: definition, parsing, false syntax, diagrum- 
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ming, analysis. 
each in its turn failed to impart the power to express 


Each in its turn was emphasized and 


thought. The problem, however, was solving. The 
early English grammar was little more than a transla- 
tion and an adaptation of the Latin grammar. It en- 
deavored to treat the English language as a highly in- 
tiected language like the ancient classical tongues. On 
the contrary, the English language is not a highly in- 
fiected language, but a logica] language. Relations of 
words in sentences rarely depend on the form of the 
word as they do in Latin and Greek, hence it is a mis- 
take to teach English as you would these languages. 
The English sentence must be studied from the point 
of view of reason, not form. Inflection in English 
plays a minor part, hence definition and parsing must 
occupy a minor part in successful language teaching. 
The work should be largely synthetic, not analytic; 
building up, not tearing down. 

The cardinal aims of language-teaching are to have 
pupils express thought and feeling clearly, correctly, 
forcibly, interestingly; and to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of literature. These ends can not be accomplished 
by technical grammar. Technical grammar with its 
often tortuous and torturous drills should be inciden- 
tal up to the grammar grades. Art precedes science in 
language formation, hence pupils should learn to torm 
sentences in the English language before they learn 
the philological laws that govern the relation of sen- 
tences. Later in the course, as a help to correct ex- 
pression, to make nice syntactical distinctions, to in- 
terpret literature, to stimulate thought, the science of 
the language may occupy a more important place. It 
will be found, however, that by this time many tech- 
nical snarls will have been unraveled, and what re- 
mains may be readily taught. In the elementary 
schools the creative and literary phases should be 
prominent, the structural should be incidental. Pupils 
should be taught to talk and to write, and also to read 
good literature. To accomplish this practice in doing 
—in the art of language—is paramount. 

Since the sentence is the unit of intelligible expres- 
sion, the sentence should form the basis of the work 
especially for beginners. Pupils should be taught to 
express themselves in speech first and later in writing. 
Teachers should strive to build an ample vocabulary, 
whereby pupils may the better express that subtle, 
evanescent something called thought, which often ex- 
ists so plentifully and more often isso poorly ex- 
pressed. Words are the literary vehicles for the ex- 
pression of thought, hence the pupil should be well 
equipped with a vocabulary. At first thought and 
language will be very crude, but remember that each 
speech and each written composition, however un- 
promising, is a creation that never existed before. 
Teachers should encourage pupils not only to think 
but to express their thoughts; and perhaps they may 
impart the secret that will make these crude composi- 
tions the forerunners of world messages. 

The work in composition naturally resolves itself 
into three stages: Preparation, when teacher and pu- 
pils select a subject and converse about it; when 
teacher fathoms the child mind and discovers what 
she may presume pupils know; when she gauges her 
pupils so as to bring the subject within the range of 
their capability; in brief, when she arouses thought 
and infuses the impetus to do; second, when pupils 
write uninterruptedly, that is, express thought; and 
third, when teucher and pupils criticise themes pre- 
sented and subject them to the rules and laws govern- 
ing correct writing. Criticism should be rational and 
reasonable. 


















































Children’s Reading 


The following is an excerpt from a monograph on 
*‘What Are Our Young People Reading?” by L. H. 
Jones, president of the Michigan State Normal College, 
and published by Ginn & Company. | 

If an intelligent observer should spend an hour or 
two in one of our large book stores at a counter de- 
voted to juvenile literature we would be likely to feel 
a certain discouragement, if not dismay. Especially 
if the holiday season is approaching will he be driven 
to wonder if this is really a time of enlightenment and 
general culture. Stacks of gayly-bound volumes, not 
always carefully printed tho usually profusely illus- 
trated, are surrounded by crowds of well-meaning folk 
who have come upon the same errand—to buy a book 
that shall interest or amuse some young person of 
their acquaintance. 

It is safe to say that three-fourths of these buyers 
have no definite notion as to what kind of book they 
want. If it has a bright cover, open type, and, as 
Alice in Wonderland would say, plenty of ‘‘conversa- 
tion,” further investigation, beyond an appeal to the 
shopman as to its desirability, is dispensed with. 

Now all this betokens a sorry state of affairs. We 
who pride ourselves upon manual training and physi- 
cal culture, we who painfully struggle to make our 
children adepts in one or another fashionable accomp- 
lishment—often against such odds as should assure us 
of our wasted time—might we not at least show some- 
thing of the same interest in developing youthful 
minds and souls? 

It is not enough to teach a child the technique, if we 
may use the word, of literary art. Reading and learn- 
ing to read are often vastly different processes; the 
former is a perennial delight, while the latter is fre- 
quently an unwilling struggle with meaningless 
phrases. So soon, therefore, as the very simplest me- 
chanical processes of learning to read have been mas- 
tered, children should be inspired to read widely, far 
beyond the range of any school reader. 

Not that school readers are to be considered useless 
and superfluous. On the contrary, a reading book 
made up of short and varied selections, properly ed- 
ited, whets the appetite and stimulates a longing for 
the wider reading of which we huve spoken. In com- 
paratively limited space it gives a sample of the differ- 
ent fields which lie ready for the eager mind, and it 
should be a gate opening upon the whole range of 
available literature with which the growing intelli- 
gence may be fed. 

Such a reading book may present difficulties; but 
at the same time it offers a motive for the mastery of 
them, so that as the child struggles to grasp the ideas 
presented the context gives him the meaning of hith- 
erto unknown words until the sense of it all bursts 
upon his mind like the illuminating glow of sunshine 
when clouds lift and part. 

With this comprehension comes a new sense of 
power together with incentives to new efforts and 
new victories. Suddenly it is discovered that the child 
has risen to a new level of mentality and has become 
possessed of a new ambition to go ahead, to read for 
what he can get out of it rather than hecause his 
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teacher has set him a task to be performed. And so the 
teacher presently comes to realize that the child has 
learned to read by reading, and that in so doing he 
bas acquired a love of reading because he can thus 
find out what he wants to know and because he de- 
rives a hitherto unknown pleasure from the exercise 
of his new powers. In course of time this love of 
reading, if properly directed, will become a love of 
good literature. 

It is not reasonable to assume that in the few hours 
spent in school all the literary food which a healthy 
mind craves can be personally administered. The 
teacher should be ready to suggest a far more exten- 
sive course of reading than the widest curriculum can 
include. Our children, as soon as they have gained 
the mastery of written symbols, will not be satisfied 
with the amount of reading they can obtain in the 
classroom. When they have discovered the joy that 
lies in reading they will seek it at other times and in 
more propitious places. To satisfy the desires that 
have been created something readable, whether suited 
or unsuited to their needs, will be found, so that it is 
even possible that a taste for reading may be produc- 
tive of harm as well as of good, the taste in itself be- 
ing neither more commendable nor more virtuous than 
physical hunger. 

In arranging a model dietary we know better than 
to suppose that a rational breakfast food will properly 
nourish a child if for the rest of the day he is fed on 
indigestible cookery. It is necessary to give him sniffti- 
cient whosesome and palatuble food to satisfy his appe- 
tite or he is tolerably sure to eat something which is 
innutritious or noxious. This is equally true in re- 
gard to his mental regimen; yet we are prone to con- 
sider the intellectual growth of our children as if it 
had no laws in common with their physicial develop- 
ment. 

Ideas to children are like capital to the business 
man. A small capital put to work early, i. e., judi- 
ciously invested, shapes the business career and makes 
the fortune of the owner. And so the child must read 
much, using daily his stock of ideas asa means of 
understanding literature farther and farther removed 
from his personal experiences and expressed by new 
words or by familiar ones in new uses. Thru it all he 
grows in the power to read and in the power to enter 
into the social and institutional life about him and to 
become a part of it. The reflex influence is all the 
while making him better and better able to master his 
other lessons in other subjects. But now comes the 
real joy of reading, reading to satisfy a thirst for 
knowledge, to gratify the emotions, to feel the experi- 
ences of mind and life that come thru a companion- 
ship with the great and the good, the wise and the 
witty. 


Helpers 


Most children consider it a privilege to help the 
teacher; they often ask, ‘‘Please may I wash the black- 
board?’’ or ‘‘May [clean the erasers?’’ They are al- 
ways ready to do the numerous little things that need 
to be done about the schoolroom. Select two cr three 
**helpers,’’ give them charge of the blackboards, eras- 
ers, book shelves, etc. Let them serve for a week, 
then choose others. Muny a lesson in system and 
neatness may incidentally be taught in this way. 
Some children learn their only lessons in neatness at 
school. Do not neglect to let your ‘‘helpers’’ know 
that they have been a real help to you and that you 
appreciate their assistance.—Popular Educator. 
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SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS Make representation of tournament at Arthur’s court 
on sand table. 

! Allow each child to select knight or lady he wishes to 
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i} Drawing and Construction Qork 
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represent. 
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Paint in watercolor and brush and ink sprays of wheat 
and oats and ears of corn arranged in given space. 
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"> standing, some about’ to mount horses, some mounted,» 
and some tilting. 


Handwork in Primary Grades Make shields of paper covered with gold and silver, 


I. Nature Study spears of wood bright tipped, banners of silk with devices 




















Model figures in clay, some seated, some 





Make flail to thresh some of the grain studied in nature 
work. 
Paint in brush and ink 








MRC and model in clay various 


a ‘i ™ Comba 
R D CRA 0 E 2 poses of cat in the school- 


ae 


room. Also Barye’s tiger 
from cast. 

Compare. 

Paint in watercolor or 
mode! in relief groups of 
maple twigs and simple 
flowers. 

Paint in watercolor sim- 
ple tree landscapes with 
special study of sky line. 

Draw the horse from 
cast with pencil, brush 
and ink, and model in clay. 


THI 

















Poster for Annual Exhibit. 


Observe action and structure. 
Paint gir] posed riding horse. 
Paint boy posed riding horse. 
Paint and model in relief live or mounted birds. Treat 


decoratively. Study color. painted or embroidered upon them, banner poles, trap- 
Make nests of clay, straw and twigs. pings for the horses in silk and wool emblazoned with 
Make rain-gauge of wide-mouthed bottle and wooden devices in paint or embroidery. 
standard and rod. The tents of the knights with banners in front. Color- 
II. Geography ings must be carefully considered to harmonize as a 
Study transportation and communication: whole. 












INS Ct on Yrs 


The Jin-riki-sha.— Original Relief. 





Paint two children 
posed with carrier 
pole and load. 

Make small prai- 
rie schooner of wood 
and cloth. 

Make flatboat or 
eanal-boat. Con- 
struct working mode! of lock with oiled clay or plastilina 
and strips of wood. a i 

Build model of galley or viking ship and of sailing 
vessel. Sew sails of tape. 

Make string telephone to connect two rooms. 














Norse Galley. 


Knights of the Round Table and The Court of King Draw pose with basket to repre- 
Arthur: sent picking cotton. color. 





Comparison of cotton with other 
textile materials. 
Processes of ginning, spinning 


and weaving. 
III. Language and Reading Paint cotton plant. 









































Crusoe’s Cave and Stockade. 


Model Arthur’s castle in clay. 

Model chairs of each knight of the Round 
Table. Each child make chair with figures 
and name on back. 

Paint two children posed to represent 
Arthur bestowing knighthood. 

Robinson Crusoe: 

Paint child posed as Robinson Crusoe 
discovering Friday’s footstep. 

Model in clay Crusoe marking the days. 

Construct model of Crusoe’s cave, tent, 
stockade, furniture, ss 
baskets, raft, etc., on bie ae ee 
sand table. a 








Iv. Occupations 


Study of cotton indus- 














Figure from Life.—Watern 








e 


V. Present Social Interests 


Make shipping tag and scrap envelope of thick manilla 
paper. 

Make and decorate book-mark, wall-pocket, picture- 
frame, handkerchief-box and 
candle-shade of thick cover pa- 
per or bristol-board of various 
shades. 

Draw patterns before cutting 
i! with scissors, using rule, com- 
pass and small triangle. 

Make basket-bali or school 
bag of tied cord. 

Sew on buttons for clothing. 

Sew ball cover. 

Make small bag for buttons or 
marbles. 

Ee Practice in darning sweaters. 
Water-color. At Christmas, presents of 
cardboard, cord, raffia and splints, or of sewn work may 
be made. 

(The foregoing outline of work is that pursued in the 
Third Grade of the Horace Mann Practice School of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University.) 














bi 
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Making a Tool Cabinet 


A very convenient tool cabinet that will hang 
against the wall may be made with two doors of nearly 
equal size, so that there will be four instead of two 
surfaces against which to hang tools. The budy of the 
chest is thirty inches high, twenty inches wide and 
nine inches deep, outside measure. Itis made of wood 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, fastened to- 
gether with screws and glue, and varnished to improve 
its appearance. Oreside of the cabinet is but three 
inches and a half wide, and to this side the inner door 
is made fast with hinges so it will swing in against a 
stop-molding on the opposite side. A small bolt on the 
door will fasten it in place when shut in, and on both 
sides of this door hooks and pegs can be arranged on 
which to hang tools. Inside the back of the cabinet 
hooks and pegs can be arranged also for saws, squares 
and other fiat tools. The outer door is provided with 
a side strip to take the place of the lacking part of 
that side of the cabinet, and when the doors are 
closed in and locked the appearance of the chest will 
be uniform. 

With a little careful planning and figuring it will 
not be a difficult matter to construct this cabiret and 
the doors so that they will fit snugly and close easily. 
The doors will keep their shape better if made from 
narrow matched boards and held together at the ends 
with battens or strips nailed across the ends of the 
boards. Two-inch wrought butts will be heavy enough 
for the hinges of the doors. Provide a cabinet lock at 
the edge of the outer door. 

On the inside of the outer door some tool pegs can 
be arranged, and near the bottom a bit rack is made 
with a leather strap formed into loops as described 
for the tool rack. Under each loop a hole is bored in 
a strip of wood into which the square ends of the bits 
will fit, so they will stand vertically and appear in an 
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orderly row. for chisels a similar set of pockets can 
be made of wood.—From Joseph H. Adams’s ‘‘The 
Practical Boy,’’ in St. Nicholas. 


Special Work 


6th and 7th Grades 

The boys were given basket weaving. Nos. 1 and 3 
rattan was used. After they were taught to weave, each 
boy was encouraged to carry out his own idea, and the re- 
sult was pleasing. 

The boys are now making picture frames and later will 
try shelves. They have supplied themselves with boards 
for frames. Merchants have kindly saved for them the 
boards upon which cloth is wrapped. 

The board of education has furnished the rattan. 

Several boys and girls who could afford pyrography 
sets have made many beautiful pieces of burnt wood. 
Some of them draw their designs, burn, and then paint 
them. 

The girls have taken up sewing and various kinds of 
fancy work. They are making several kinds of sofa 
pillows, glass jewel boxes, boxes of crocheted rings, hand- 
kerchief bags for traveling, and a rug. 

The material for the girls has been supplied by the 
teacher. 

We judge the cost of all material fora year’s work 
would not exceed fifteen or twenty dollars. It is money 
well expended as the boys and girls find it very pleasant 
as well as instructive. —K. G. B. 


Busy Work 


When a new number is taught, to help the child 
associate that number with the number of objects it 
represents, this device may be used: Place on each 
child’s desk a handful of toothpicks and tell him to 
put them in piles of 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, etc.. according to the 
number you wish to teach. Require the writing of 
the same number. 

Another simple but helpful device in arithmetic is to 
have pupils make a certain number of marks on their 
slates and put a line around them, or fence in the 
marks, as I say. If the new number be five they make 
five marks, fence them in and write the figure 5 un- 
derneath. 

Give each child a piece of paper on which is written 
all the known words. Require them first to read 
words, then write them, and lastly trim the words in 
some ornamental fashion. 

To each child give a piece of paper about one fcot 
square on which is drawn some pretty design. Dis- 
tribute corn or other seeds and have pupils place the 
seeds very straight on the lines. Good results are ob- 
tained. 

I find this device helpful for class work: Give each 
child in the class a different number of objects, such 
as toothpicks, pegs, seeds, books, etc. Each child 
counts silently the number of objects he hulds. Then 
let one pupil step before the class, tell what number 
of objects he has, proving to the class by counting 
them; then he passes to blackboard and puts his num- 
ber on. Aim to give each child that number to work 
with that brings him trouble. Great interest is 
aroused, each one longing for his turn to come.—Ber- 


‘tha Akey. 
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What Arithmetic Teaching 
Should Accomplish 


SUPT. CHAS. S. FOOS, READING, PA. (REPORT). 





Arithmetic is one of the fundamental branches of 
the elementary school curriculum. The present ten- 
dency in arithinetical pedagogy is to minimize the cul- 
ture value and to emphasize the practical value of 
number training. This tendency arises from the de- 
mand for greater accuracy, more skill and increased 
rapidity, with less form, less rote method, less unim- 
portant, irrational, cumbersome and complex work in 
computation. To accomplish these ends, however, it 
is not necessary to destroy the pedagogical importance 
of arithmetic. In fact, simpler methods and simpler 
processes will give the mind greater freedom, and 
willl not only result in more ease in the solution of 
mechanical problems but will also develop minds capa- 
ble of grappling with every-day problems. Thought 
building should not be submerged by figure building. 
The art of doing should precede the mastery of the sci- 
ence of numbers, but it should not supplant it altogeth- 
er, otherwise pupils become mere mechanical machines. 
Pupils should be taught to analyze problems not only 
for their immediate use but to train their minds to cope 
with the perplexing conditions that confront them in 
life and thus help them to reach speedier conclusions. 
They will thus be given greater power of observation, 
attention, perception, conception, judgment, reason. 
Therefore in teaching arithmetic both ends should be 
kept 1n view. 

In the past several decades innumerable methods of 
teaching arithmetic have been suggested. Topic and 
spiral plans have been up and down in pedagogical 
favor. At presenta rational compromise seems to be 
in favor. It is practically impossible to exhaust a sub- 
ject before taking another, but it 1s irrational to jump 
from one topic to another every few pages in the book. 
Each topic may be taken up in logical order, but re- 
views and advanced work in the leading topics should 
be assigned from grade to grade. 

To develop the number idea, to secure ease in com- 
putation, to instill the essential arithmetical princi- 
ples in the child mind, is no easy task. It requires 
more than method; it requires skill in presentation. 
Little children must learn to discriminate and to relate 
so as to get detinite number ideas. How this shall be 
imparted is the perplexing problem to the teacher, 
and it is doubtful if she can do it twice in exactly the 
same way; consequently it is impossible to lay down 
cut-and-dried methods to teachers of varied tempera- 
ment, zeal and ability. Courses of study can be only 
suggestive in method. The following steps may be 
helpful: Develop the subject till each pupil gets a 
clear conception; give necessary drill to fix the proc- 
ess; connect the subject with all that has preceded it; 
make applications; test pupil’s ability to sum up 
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clearly and concisely what: has been learned. Read- 
ing, study and thought are essential to successful 
teaching in arithmetic. 


Imaging in Arithmetic 

To employ the pupil for a long time exclusively in the 
comparison of sense- magnitudes or of the images of sense- 
magnitudes, when the principal part of his work as a stu- 
dent and as a practical mathematican must be in the com- 
parison of imaginative magnitudes, is, to say the least, 
misdirected effort. Comparison of sense-magnitudes 
there must be. Comparison of images of sense-magni- 
tudes must quickly follow, and should receive vigorous at- 
tention. Comparison of imaginative magnitudes should 
not be long delayed. 

The mere observation and comparison of objects of 
sense will not give skill in building with images. It will 
only furnish the “material.” Simply increasing the 
amount of “material” will not give skill in building. 
Multiplying the variety of objects of sense is not so im- 
portant as a preparation for higher mathematical work as 
is the imaging of those easily provided and the construc- 
tion of imaginative variety. Quick imaging, easy rear- 
rangement of images—this gives power; this is power. 

Not long ago the following problem was given to 
classes in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and to the 
seniors in a high school: 

Imagine a 3-iuch cube of wood. Paint all its faces. 
Allow the paint todry. With a fine saw cut the cube in- 
to 1-inch cubes. 

1, Upon how many of the 1-inch cubes is there paint? 

2. How many of the small cubes have paint upon one 
face only? 

3. How many have paint upon two faces only? 

4, How many have paint upon three faces? 

5. How many have paint upon four faces? 

No actual cube was presented tothe pupils and no 
drawing permitted. There were found in every class pu- 
pils who could answer these questions easily and quickly. 
There were others who could answer them, but with 
much apparent effort. There were yet others who could 
not, in reasonable time, answer them at all. 

After question No. 1 had been answered and effort had 
been made by the teacher, working without cube or 
crayon, to make the correctness of the answer apparent 
to every member of the class, time was noted on question 
No. 2. In Grade 6 one pupil was ready with a correct 
answer in less than 30 seconds; five pupils in less than 
1 minute; in 3 minutes, three. Others came forward with 
correct answers as follows: 33, 34, 43,54, 54, 10, 10, 12, 
15 minutes. At the end of the 15-minute period the ex- 
ercise was closed; sixteen only out of twenty-two sixth 
grade pupils having given correct answers. 

In the senior class there were twenty-eight pupils, 
three of whom gave correct answers without delay—per- 
haps in 10 seconds; the twenty-seventh pupil gave a cor- 
rect answer at the close of a ten-minute period, while the 
twenty-eighth declared herself utterly unable to see the 
cube and its parts. 

Pupils were allowed as many trials as they chose to 
make within the allotted time, some evidently making 
several guesses before they sat down determined to make 
the necessary imaginative effort. A pupil in the fifth 
grade gave the correct answer in 40 seconds; another 
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presented ten different answers in as many minutes, the 
last correct; while @ little girl eleven years of age sat al- 
most immovable for 12} minutes and then presented the 
correct answer, and proved by further statements that 
her imaginative magnitudes were in exact accord with 
the conditions of the problem. 

Omitting a few pupils, mainly in the senior class, whose 
fear that they would not be able to do the work required 
evidently impaired for the time their imaginative power, 
it is safe to say that the results of this experiment are 
a fair index of the mathematical ability of the pupils 
tested. Those who can answer such & question ac- 
curately in 10 seconds, 20 seconds, or even 1 minute, 
have @ good degree of mathematical power. Power to do 
what? Power to see relation of magnitudes because 
they can see the magnitudes. Neither are their images 
“tied down to something.” They come quickly into con- 


sciousness; are “treated freely;” can be easily painted, 
divided, examined, counted, compared.—Frank H. Hall. 


The ‘Teaching of Measurement 
ELIZABETH S. KNAPP IN DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING JOURNAL 

Time was when a strong note of disapproval was 
sounded if the rule as a tool to be used in the making 
of a drawing were placed in the hands of young chil- 
dren. 

‘‘Its use in early life would tend to make the child 
mechanical in his freehand work; this would become 
rigid, exact and ugly; artistic freedom would be 
deadened.’’ Then would come a day when the ‘‘course”’ 
demanded that working drawings be given, or a les- 
son in ‘‘construction in cardboard’’ be taught! 

Now many of us as grade teachers have struggled 
with these much-dreaded lessons, dreaded alike by pu- 
pil and teacher and often shunned by the supervisor 
as she made her weekly visit. All this was brought 
about by the lack of elementary preparation for and 
instruction in the use of the rule as an instrument to 
be used in construction. 

With the introduction of manual training as we 
know it today has come a much-needed revolution in 
the teaching of drawing. The manual arts and draw- 
ing are now so closely related that one ceases to notice 
where one leaves off and the other begins. 

One experienced in teaching hand work to pupils of 
any age must be impressed with the usefulness, yes, 
absolute need, of intelligence in the use of the foot- 
rule. Argument is sometimes made that the child 
should first learn the yard, then foot, and the inch 
later on; but as we give our lessons in weaving, knot 
work, folding or, in fact, construction with any mate- 
rial, we have borne in upon us the truth that all this 
instruction would be more readily grasped were the 
child but familiar with the use of the foot-rule and 
the inch as a unit of measurement. 

The instruction should begin the first school year, 
should be thoro and broad and not at all hurried. ‘he 
length of period given to this work should be short; 
five minutes will suffice at first, and the apt teacher 
will find many devices whereby the ¢nstruction may 
be made delightfully interesting. It should not appear 
as an isolated part of the daily program, bat as closely 
connected withthe whole, thereby economizing time 
and retaining interest. 


The instruction should not be- 
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gin with the definite use of the rule, but rather with the 
indefinite relations of familiar objects ana the mean- 
ing of the terms higher, lower; longer, shorter; larger, 
smaller, etc. Then the superlative degree, teaching 
largest, longest, smallest, etc. 

The idea of position should be taught, as above, be- 
low, right, left, top, bottom, upper right, lower left, 
etc., etc. 

The idea of form should not be neglected, but 
square, oblong, circular, etc., be taught. 

The names of the familiar type solids should be 
given, together with the terms face, edge, corner, etc. 

As an assistance in teaching all this each pupil might 
be provided with a set of first-year drawing models, 
such aa are used 1n either the Prang or White system. 

If it is impossible to provide individual sets for the 
pupils the teacher should have at least one set of mod- 
els large enough to be distinctly seen by each pupil. 

Large tablets of geometric forms may be cut from 
a stiff quality of pressboard, which is sold by any pa- 
per warehouse. 

The pupil should become familiar with all tbe above 
and be able to stand firmly on his feet and make such 
statements as ‘‘My desk is smaller than yours,’’ ‘This 
edge is longer than this edge,’’ ‘‘John is the tallest 
boy.”’ 

This should be brou;zht about by ingenious question- 
ing on the part of the teacher and the pupil be en- 
couraged to walk about, find objects and state: ‘‘This 
is an oblong,’’ ‘‘This box is shaped like a cube,’’ and 
so on indefinitely. Provide a box or basket and en- 
courage the bringing of objects ‘‘to talk about;”’ a 
fund for many a lessoa in language, number, meas- 
urement and observation will soon be secured. 

The pupil will now be ready to take up the more 
definite relations, and should be given sticks and tab- 
lets varying from one to six inches in dimensions. 
These will be found in the boxes of drawing models or 
the sticks may be purchased in bundles of 1,000 (each 
size) from any house dealing in kindergarten material. 
The tablets may be cut by the teacher. 

The length of the one-inch stick must be told the 
pupil—from this he will find by comparison the length 
of the other sticks, the widths and lengths of the tab- 
lets, and be able to make such statements as ‘‘This 
stick is one inch long,’’ ‘‘This stick is three inches 
long,’’ ‘‘If I place this one-inch stick to the end of this 
three-inch stick it will make four inches,’’ ‘‘This ob- 
long tablet is one inch wide and two inches long,”’ etc. 

Rulers may now be provided marked off in spaces of 
one inch. ‘hese may be made of cardboard by the 
class teacher. 


With the one-inch stick the pupil may now tind the 
distance between the different numbers on the rule 
both from right to left and from left to right. Thus 
‘*From 6 to 7 is one inch,’’‘‘From 9 to 4 1s five inches,’’ 
‘*From the starting point to 4 is four inches.”’ 

Then may come the measuring and cutting of paper, 
the measuring of different tablets, books, etc. Mate- 
rial being provided so that the pupil measures many 
different objects, thus after months of patient prepa- 
ration he is now able to place the foot-rule along the 
‘‘upper’’ or ‘‘lower’’ edge of a sheet of paper and 
quickly and intelligently mark off the required spaces 
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and then connect these dots by horizontal or vertical 
lines. 

From this the work may lead up tosimple geometric 
design or the geometric construction necessary for an 
‘‘all-over’’ pattern, using some simple floral unit as a 
motive. 

These designs should be of such size and shape as 
can be utilized in the decoration of boxes and port- 
folios, in borders for_rugs, towels or table covers, in 
the making of covering for walls or floors of the doll- 
house. 

With this foundation well laid the construction work 
with any material becomes more pleasurable, for the 
pupil takes most pleasare in that with which he has 
the least worry. When he handles his rule with as- 
surance he is able to give his attention to problems 90f 
construction; the time spent during the first school 
years in acquiring this assurance is more than made 
up by that saved thruout the entire course in the 
grammar school, nor is the saving made in time only, 
but in material, a vast amount of which would other- 
wise tind its way into the furnace, but now becomes a 
neatly constructed model, carefully preserved in the 
home of the maker. 


Arithmetic Game 


To insure interest, rapidity and thoroness in multi- 
plication tables I play this game asa review: A pupil 
stands in the center ot aroom. He must have a prod- 
uct in his mind—it may be 15 or 18 or any product ob- 
tained by multiplying by three, providing the table is 
to be in threes; it may be any other number. He 
says, ‘‘I belong to a family of threes; what is my 
name?’’ Calling on a pupil, ‘‘Johnny.’’ Johnny re- 
sponds, ‘‘Is it 3 times 9 are 27?" ‘‘No. Esther.’’ Es- 
ther responds, ‘‘Is it 7 times 3 are 21?’’ ‘‘No. Sarah.”’ 
And so on until the answer has been guessed. If a 
pupil repeats what has been said the one standing re- 
plies, ‘‘That has been said;’’ or if one answers, ‘‘Is it 8 
times 3 are 21?’’ the one standing replies, ‘‘That’s 
wrong,’’ and calls on some one else. The one who 
guesses correctly takes his place.—Teachers’ Institute. 


A Number Game 


A suggestion which was given at our teachers’ in- 
stitute last summer proved helpful to me, so I shall 
send it on to those who may not have heard of it. 

It was a little game of playing visiting, and I used it 
as a number drill in teaching the combinations. , After 
we had learned all the combinations of a number, as 
12, I would seat myself at my desk and the little ones 
would come to the desk one at a time and rap. If they 
could answer rapidly three questions, as 7--5=? 
12—4=? 4% of 12=? they were allowed to enter my 
house, that is, pass to the other side of the desks 
Those who failed had to take their seats and try again 
when the others had finished. 

I tound that the occasional use of this game _ bright- 
ened the recitation period and had an advantage over 
board drills in teaching them to be independent of the 
written figures. 

This method can also be used in language work to 
teach the correct use of pronouns, tense forms, ete., as 
“‘Who is rapping?’ ‘“ItisI.’’ ‘‘Who was rapping at 
my door?’ ‘It was she.” Also get answers for 
‘‘What did the wind do yesterday?’’. ‘‘What does it 
do today?’’ ‘‘What has the wind done?’’ the correct 
answer always admitting a pupil. A great number of 
questions may be used requiring answers which are 
usually poken incorrectly.—O. H. G. 
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A Geography Journey 
Cape Town to Cairo 

The Cape to Cairo Railway has been completed to 
the Zambesi River, and work has begun on an exten - 
sion of the road to Broken Hill Mine, 350 miles north 
of the river. 

When Livingstone looked on the Victoria Falls for 
the first time fifty-nine years ago there was nothing 
to assail his ears but the rumbling thunder of the 
mighty cataract. Now the steady roar of the falls is 
punctured by the rattle of steel hammers riveting the 
iron girders that are rapidly spanning the Gorge, 
and which will soon support the highest bridge in the 
world. The rail level will be 420 feet above the river. 
Massive as the ironwork is, it looks like some half- 
completed spider's web against the steep porphyry 
cliffs that form the gorge. The bridge is so near the 
falls that a west wind will dash showers of spray on. 
the cars as they cross. 

From the Zambesi the Cape to Cairo road is to run 
northward to Broken Hill Mine thru a region extraor- 
dinarily rich in copper, lead and zinc deposits. When 
completed to this point there will still be unbuilt 860: 
miles of track, which will pass thru regions rich in 
rubber, ivory and tropical woods, where much of the: 
soil and climate are suitable for the cultivation of cot- 
ton, coffee, rice and other products. 

Some day in the future, when the traveler journeys 
from Cape Town to Cairo, 1,880 miles of his 4,875-mile 
trip will be performed by water. Hemmed in by steep 
mountains, offering wellnigh insurmountable diftticul- 
ties to railway construction, the magnificent water- 
ways of Lakes Tanganyika, Kivu and Albert will be 
used to connect the sections of the railroad. As the 
eastern shore of Lake Albert Edward is comparatively 
level, it is expected that the road will be built around 
this lake. After reaching Lake Albert there is a_ di- 
rect waterway down the White Nile to Khartum, ex- 
cept for about a hundred miles where the river is 
broken by rapids. At Khartum the traveler boards 
another section of the Cape to Cairo Railroad and 
journeys to Wady Halfa, then again by water to As- 
suan, where is located the greatdam. From Assuan 
the final stage of the journey 1s made by rail thru the 
sugar cane, tobacco, maize, wheat and rice fields of 
Egpyt. 

The purpose of this road, said the late Cecil Rhodes 
in 1900, is not that‘‘a human being may be able to get 
in at Cairo and get out at Cape Town. The object is 
to cut Africa thru the center with a railway that will 
pick up trade all along the route. The junctions to 
the east and west coasts which will be made in the fu- 
ture will be outlets for traffic obtained along the line 
as it passes thru the center of the continent.’’ Two 
such branches are already in existence from Beira to 
Buluwayo, thru Portuguese East Africa and from 
Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza. Others are projected 


both on the east side, in German East Africa, and on 
the west side, in the Congo Free State. 
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Observational Work in Geography 


{Frank Carney in a paper read before the Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress. ] 

Some Details Concerning the Work 

For obvious reasons the number of pupils usually 
allotted to each teacher in the grades is more un- 
wieldy, from the standpoint of good work, out of doors 
than indoors. Under ordinary circumstances twenty 
pupils should be the maximum number for observa- 
tional work. Best results, therefore, follow making 
each trip in two sections, the substitute or practice 
teacher taking charge of the section left at their 
desks. No other part of the work, preparation or dis- 
cussion, needs to be thus duplicated. If proper ideas 
prevailed among the supporters of our public schools 
this repetition would not be required ; a teacher should 
never have more than twenty pupils. Under our 
present system the Batavia method of having two 
teachers for each room loans itself easily to this divi- 
sion for outdoor work. 

To be most effective observational work must be a 
regular part of the program. All teachers who have 
tried outdoor exercises understand that for the first 
time or two the children do not get entirely away 
from the picnic or frolic idea. Again, the repeated 
appearance on our streets or in the narks of a teacher 
and her group of pupils will shortly educate. the gen- 
eral public out of its present glaring wonderment; we 
lament that in the minds of so large a portion of the 
American public education means the elimination of 
first-hand knowledge. A regular time at stated inter- 
vuls for the observational work will place it in the 
child’s mind on a par with his other school duties. 
One or two trips in a season have little more value as 
an aid in geography than has any other outing. 

All outdoor exercises should be preceded by a class- 
room consideration of the chief features of the trip. 
If a factory is to be visited ascertain in this discus- 
sion what any of,the children know of the raw mate- 
rials used, of the methods employed, of the products, 
etc. This particular factory may mean tood and 
clothing to some of the pupils: their parents may be 
operators, or otherwise cunnected with the plant. 
Suppose you plan a field study of soil, or that you are 
to visit a garden, a nursery, or a farm; pupils in even 
the lowest grades can contribute some information to 
a preparatory discussion of these topics. It is a trite 
expression that we never know a subject till we teach 
it; ina similar manner the child is made stronger by 
imparting information to his classroom companions. 
An anticipatory interest should figure 1n all observa- 
tional work. 

Children on these field trips should be directed in 
reference to points intended for their note-books; it 
has sometimes been thought best to have the notes 
taken by every third or tourth pupil, all using these 
notes later in the classroom. In the xdvanced primary 
and in the grammar grades each child should make 
tield notes. In general pupils from the elementary 
schools are more spontaneous in their questions than 
are high school or even more advanced students. 
Possibly this fact is true of children because they have 
not reached the point of self-consciousness that dreads 


putting a question which may reveal even excusable 
ignorance. This inquiring spirit necessitates the wis- 
dom of the teacher’s suggesting the particular topics 
she would have the class enter in their record of the 
trip. 

Having made the trip, then should follow at the 
next geography period a further discussion, broader 
and more thoro than the preparatory consideration ; 
in this the children themselves should take the major 
part; to the former the teacher contributed much. 
This summing up of the trip should be followed by a 
written report; the composing of this report is lan- 
guage work, differing possibly from the regular lan- 
guage work in having more spontaneity. A record of 
the trip should be made by each pupil, the discon- 
nected sentences of the lower grades having as much 
educational value as the more pretentious composi- 
tions of the older children. 


Generai Suggestions 


If a scheme of observational study has yet been 
worked out and tried the writer does not know the 
fact; in several places work has been undertaken with 
one or more grades; but the real test of this, as of any 
other educational effort, isits graduated application to 
a complete course of primary study. Evidently such 
a scheme would be a matter of particular rather than 
general development. The size of the city or village, 
the economic and agricultural environment, the 


transportation facilities, the physiographic surround- 
ings, the length of the open or field season, are factors 


that must figure in the order and nature of the work 
undertaken. 

Nevertheless thereare in almostevery locality some 
basal phenomena which may be considered; where 
men are congregated stores or markets exist; each re- 
gion has its own products, which seldom have a range 
equal to the necessities and luxuries used, therefore 
these stores and markets illustrate the products of other 
regions ; weathering is universal, consequently the gen- 
esis of soils is a general topic; wherever ‘there is rain- 
fall the action of running water may be observed; 
rare indeed are the places from which some products, 
food or manufactured or raw material, are not distrib- 
uted, the shipping station thus bringing the child in 
touch with the necessities or luxuries of his more dis- 
tant fellows; a building in process of construction cen- 
tralizes materials otherwise disconnected and brings 
them together too 1n a lesson that makes instant ap- 
peal to the child; even in the humid climate which 
characterizes the sections of our country most thickly 
populated there are occasional seasons ot drought 
when we may observe the early stages of u region be- 
coming arid, the grasses first succumbing to the want 
of moisture, the higher plant forms following. 

While concrete illustrations and lessons must always 
be characteristic of observational work, it should not 
be approached with the idea that the particular inves- 
tigation carried on with children is an end in itself; 
this work has in common with every study connected 
with nature, or with the interaction of man and na- 
ture, an inspiring culture value. The information 
which children get out of the work is not of chief im- 
portance; the discernment it gives them in the rela. 
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tion of controlling influences is ot greater value. 

And yet we question whether observational work as 
thus outlined would deserve a place in the primary 
program if it concerned geography alone; such work 
requres time in itself, time in supervison, time in 
preparation on the part of the teacher. The outlay 
does not warrant the investment if a single study, go- 
ography, is to receive the income. The fact that it is 
a profit-sharing scheme will be the reason for observa- 
tional work eventually having a fixed place in school 
curricula. History, language work, arithmetic, draw- 
ing and the pre-high-school observational sciences all 
may be enlivened thru this outdoor geography study. 

The correlation of the activities of men makes his- 
tory, the trend given these activities by the earth is 
the more essential side of geography. Naturally then 
there is great variance between localities in their rich- 
ness in the joint field illustrations of these two 
studies. We may feel that our city or town was 
founded so recently that it has little local history. But 
let the class visit the oldest building; among other 
queries occasioned by this place of historic interest 
arises the reason for its location; the explanation may 
or may not account also for the town’s location. The 
child should early understand that centers of popula- 
tion are not of accidental distribution. Again, a trip 
to a flour mill affords the right opportunity for tixing 
the history of the shifting of the milling industry in 
this country. Some facts connected with the history 
of railroads will be more to the point after the chil- 
dren have inspected a freight house, noting what is 
being shipped and received, the cars of various com- 
panies, etc. If your region is one rich in historic asso- 
ciations, so much the better; strategic points in col- 
onization or in war are seldom divorced from geo- 
graphic causes. 

We have already referred to the correlation of this 
observational work and language study. Children 


no less than their elders experience a minimum of in- © 


convenience in reproducing what they know at first 
hand, it is the attempt to rehash that inspires the feel- 
ing of repressive vacuity. 

The alert teacher will be pleased with the number 


of live problems and computations these excursions 
suggest for the arithmetic period. The zest with 
which children handle this number work prompts 
many reflections in regard to the years pupils are 
made to study text-book arithmetic. 

Sketching should be a part of the note-taking in 
much of the field work ; sometimes this drawing in the 
field should be done with care, as carefully as outdoor 
working will permit; frequently, however, a rough 
field sketch with indicated measurements, etc., may 
be reduced to greater accuracy during the regular pe- 
riod for drawing. 

It is needless to comment on the best place for study- 
ing plants, birds, insects, animals. A field trip with 
children given entirely to geography is like a train 
trip on which the passenger sees only the interior ar- 
chitecture of the car. One of the objections to this 
work with juveniles, it has been urged to the writer, 
is that children see too much; this gratifying condi- 
tion invites manipulation rather than suppression; it 
is always easier to direct a situation than to create it. 
This phase of geography teaching 1s therefore common 
ground for most of the primary program; its correla- 
tion possibilities are obvious; its practice is invariably 
indorsed by the children, who often are wiser than we 
allow them to be. 


Birds You Ought to Know 
The Bluebird 
W. W. WOOLEN IN HOME AND SCHOOL VISITOR. 


‘*‘T hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky, 

Or see his wings a-twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 

No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry.”’ 

Sixty years ago my father, a lover of the birds, 
moved from the city to our cabin home in the country. 
I then was four years old. One of the first things he 
did was to put up a bird box ona pole in the front 
yard. He intended the box for a pair of purple mar- 
tins, but in this he was disappointed. In their steada 
pair of bluebirds came and took possession of the box. 
Ever after that, as long as we remained on the old 
farm, we had a pair of bluebirds for our neighbors— 
and real good neighbors they were. Then why should 
not my first paper to The Home and School Visitor be 
about these lifelong friends of mine? 

The bluebird is a little larger than the English spar- 
row. The upper parts, wings and tail of the male are 
a bright blue; the throat, breast and sides are cinna- 
mon-red, and the under part is white. Being red, 
white and blue, it has been suggested that he should 
be the emblem bird of our country. Kor the same 
reason I would make our red headed woodpecker the 
emblem bird. His colors are more pronounced. 

The bluebird is peculiarly the harbinger of spring. I 
have seen them in flocks as early as the first days of 
February. As John Burroughs says: ‘‘When Nature 
made the bluebird she wished to propitiate both the 
sky and the earth, so she gave him the color of one on 
his back and the hue of the other on his breast and 
ordained that his appearance in spring should denote 
that the strife and war between these two elements 
was at anend. He is the peace harbinger; in him 
the celestial and terrestrial strike hands and are fast 
friends. He means the furrow and he means the 
warmth; he means all the soft, wooing influences of 
the spring on the one hand and the retreating foot- 
steps of winter-on the other.”’ 

In their coming northward the male bluebirds come 
ahead of the females. This is true of most of the 
birds. Why they should separate in the South into 
flocks of males and females and thus travel to the 
North is one of the interesting mysteries connected 
with bird migration. With the bluebird this mystery 
can not be solved by saying that the males come first 
to tind a nesting place, for as a matter of fact the fe- 
male finally determines where she will build her nest 
and does most of the work in building it. 

A cavity of some kind seems essential to the build- 
ing of a bluebird’s nest. It is this fact that enables us 
to have them close about our homes. A box, a piece 
of wood with a knothole or deserted woodpecker’s 
nest in it, erected about our homes, is almost sure to 
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attract a bluebird. At our home in the country a pair 
of them have for several years built their nest in a 
deserted woodpecker’s nest in a fence stake close by. 
I can stand on the ground and reach up to it. One 
evening last summer as I went home I noticed that my 
bluebirds were in great distress. I could not account 
for it. Their distress continued for two ur three days, 
when in, passing by I noticed an English sparrow 
perched upon the stake. I then surmised what the 
trouble was, and climbing up to the hole found that 
the nest had been destroyed and the eggs thrown out 
on the ground and broken. No doubt the sparrow 
had done the mischief. 

Many of the birds, like many of us, are not good to 
each other. Even my friends the bluebirds are not 
free from this grievous sin. Mr. Burroughs tells us 
that the bluebirds and house wrens more frequently 
come into collision. He says: ‘‘A few years ago I 
put up a little bird-house in the back end of my gar- 
den for the accommodation of the wrens, and every 
season a pair have taken up their abode there. One 
spring a pair of biuebirds looked into the tenement 
and lingered about for several days, leading me to 
hope that they would conclude to occupy it. But 
they finally went away, and later in the season the 
wrens appeared and, after a little coquetting, were 
regularly installed in their old quarters and were 
happy a8 wrens can be. But before their honeymoon 
was over the bluebirds returned. I knew something 
was wrong before I was up in the morning. Instead 
of that voluble and gushing song outside of the win- 


dow I heard the wrens scolding and crying at a fear- 
ful rate, and, going out, saw the bluebirds 1n posses- 
sion of the box. The poor wrens were in despair; they 
wrung their hands and tore their hair after the wren 
fashion, but chiefly did they rattle out their disgust 


and wrath at the intruders. The bluebirds said noth- 
ing, but the male kept an eye on Mr. Wren and when 
he came too near gave chase, driving him to cover 
under the fence or rubbish heap or other object.’’ 

When the cool days of autumn come the bluebirds, 
male and female, collect in flocks and, with an unsteady 
flight, get ready for their migration south. At the 
farm I have observed their preparation for their final 
departure. When the weather gets quite cold some 
day you will see them ascend so high that they seem 
like little mites in the air and then they are gone. 
Some of them do not go very far south, but most of 
them go to the Bermuda and West India Islands. 

The bluebird is one of our most valuable birds from 
the fact that 76 per cent of its food consists of insects 
and allied forms, 60 per cent of which consists of grass- 
hoppers and crickets. For this reason it should be 
protected and encouraged to build its nest about our 
homes. This can be done by providing nesting places 
for them and planting berry bushes. They like a 
variety of food and are very fond of some of the 
smaller fruits. A shallow pan should be placed in the 
yard so that cats can not get to it. This should be 
kept full of water for the birds to drink and to bathe 
in. Many of the birds suffer much for the want of 
water. The very severe winter of 1894 and 1895 al- 
most exterminated the bluebirds. In 1895 but very 
few were seen. Since then they have rapidly .in- 
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creased and now are almost as plentiful as before the 
happening of that catastrophe. 

Bluebirds generally lay five or six greenish-blue 
eggs. This is an exception to the general rule that 
birds that nest in cavities lay pure white eggs. Per- 
haps it is true that the bluebirds are changing their 
habit in this regard, for there are well-authenticated 
instances in which they have laid white eggs. They 
raise from one to three broods each summer. The 
female attends to the brooding, and during this period 
the male is very attentive to her, cheering] her with 
his song and often feeding her while in her nest. 


Infiuence of School Gardens 


H. D. HEMENWAY, AUTHOR OF ‘*HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. . 

The refining infiuence of plants and flowers has long 
been known, but it is only in recent years that schools 
have attempted to use them for the development of 
the esthetic taste. Plants and flowers in the school 
garden do much more than develop a taste. They 
often create in the child love and wonder. There is 
nothing that will develop a chilld’s knowledge, ability 
and character better than the school garden. It deals 
with things which can be correlated with nearly all 
subjects taught in the classroom. Facts are stupid 
things until brought into connection with some gen- 
eral law. Boys having gardens are found to be 30 per 
cent more rapid in mental, moral and physical devel- 
opment. A well-kept school garden is a great factor 
in curing boys of stealing and in refining a neighbor- 
hood. 

The practice in measuring, in watching for the 
things to come up, in learning to observe what they 
look at and to understand something of what they see, 
the growing love for nature and things beautiful, 
learning habits of industry, keeping the boys occupied 
whben otherwise they would be on the street, and the 
physical development in the pure open air—these are 
some of the things which are of great importance, 
both to the boys and to the state. 

When, we consider that about 50 per cent of the pop- 
ulation obtain their living directly from the land, that 
about 65 per cent of our exports are products of the 
farm and that more than 98 per cent of our boys and 


girls finish their education in the common schools, we 
see the force of Huxley's saying: ‘‘Fashioned as they 
were to meet the requirements of bygone conditions 
of society, our public schools have had too much to 
do with books and too little to do with things.’’ The 
mode of teaching has often tended to increase the hu- 
man steam from the rural districts to the already too 
crowded cities. The school garden is a move in the 
right direction. In time it will tend to check the flow 
of people to the city and create in the city-born youth 
a love for the country and a desire to live where he 
can get a living from the land. 

Already the park departments of two eastern cities 
have established a children’s garden department in 


~the park near the congested tenement districts. A 


teacher is in attendance during the summer. There 
are many individual plots. The children instead of 
spending their time on the streets ure learning habits 
of close observation and coming nearer to nature’s 
heart, which can not help but make boys and girls 
stronger, more intelligent, truer, nobler citizens.— 
Maxwell’s Talisman. 
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School Management 


For Emergencies 
HILDA RICHMOND IN AMERIOAN PRIMARY TEACHER. 


The wise housekeeper has a shelf in her pantry sa- 
cred to the emergencies that will arise evenin the best 
regulated home, and on it she keeps her quickly-made- 
ready eatables against the time when the master of 
the house brings home a guest without due notice, or 
the cake falls at the last moment, or the cat eats up 
the pie set out to cvol, or any of the other calamities 
known to busy housewives. 

The teacher has her emergencies, too, and her men- 
tal shelf should hold a goodly stock of supplies. Dark, 
rainy hours will come when the restless children ‘‘try 
the patience of a saint,’’ unexpected visitors arrive 
when least expected, other teachers have a half-holi- 
day and come to take notes, or any one of a dozen 
other perplexities occur. 

Bright, pretty songs are among the first things to 
go on the emergency shelf. Gay little songs for dark 
days, patriotic songs for all occasions, songs of nature 
for bright days, and cheering, helpful songs for all 
imes and places. Even half a dozen songs, if well se- 
lected, can be made to do duty on many occasions and 
help out wonderfully when company comes or a pour- 
ing rain makes intermission impossible. Ifthe boys 
and girls are not beginning to regard themselves as 
growp. up a sprightly motion song brightens the at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom wonderfully and takes 
less time than scolding for inattention. 

There should be a store of well-selected stories on 
the shelf. The teacher must not fumble and search 
for the right tale, but from the depths of her desk take 
a good story and begin to read at once. Gurls will 
listen patiently to boys’ stories, but boys will not re- 
turn the compliment. It is best, therefore, to provide 
yourself with stories of heroic deeds and accounts of 
what boys have done rather than to use many girls’ 
favorites. One teacher always read ‘‘The Child’s 
Dream of a Star,’’ by Charles Dickens, when things 
were in a very bad way in her room, and as the beau- 
tiful, pathetic story fell upon the ears of the restless, 
squirming children they unconsciously settled down 
to listen to every word, and when the end came there 
were tears in all eyes. After that anything in the way 
of hard work was possible and the youngsters never 
grew tired of the exquisite pen picture. 

There are games, too, that should be played in every 
schoolroom. Simple educational games that teach, 
without seeming to teach, the capitals of the states, 
the names of the presidents, great men of history, and 
all the other facts grown people find so useful but so 
hard to remember if they have notcommitted them to 
memory in youth. Spelling matches in which two 
scholars ‘‘choose up,’’ in imitation of the old-time 
spelling school, are useful once in awhile when inter- 
est palls, and even the old game of ‘‘Corn and Beans’”’ 
is not to be despised. 

After all, blackboard work is better than gymnas- 
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tics, and children should be taught to love it. When 
company comes in, if section after section can file 
quietly to the board and cover the given space neatly 
with perfect work in any branch, teacher and pupils 
alike will never regard guests as a calamity. Again 
and again on dreary days have your pupils at the 
board and the change will do all good. 

So have your emergency shelf well furnished and 
nothing can dismay your soul. Keep your rare and 
curious treasures of field and stream to show when in- 
terest lags, and your stock of bright papers to hand 
out as rewards when boys and girls finish their work 
quickly. A box of pictures, some curious stones or 
anything out of the ordinary will attract attention, 


‘and the children will never suspect you are ready to 


fly to pieces because they are so listless. Do not rush 
to the emergency shelf every day, butsave your goods 
till a real emergency arises. You will be thankful for 
your thrift in the days of adversity, for they come to 
every teacher great and small, and youcan not hope 
to escape. 


The Management of the Bad Boy 


WILLIAM J. SHEARER’S ‘“‘THE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. ”’ 

What shall be done with the bad boy? How shall he 
be managed? Is it possible to save him? These are 
questions which are old but ever new. They con- 
stantly demand answers from many loving parents. 
Let us be honest about the matter. Is he really bad? 
It is very much to be doubted. Years of experience 
with many thousands of boys and girls convince the 
writer that ninety-five out of every hundred who are 
said to be bad should not be condemned by the use of 
any such word. 

Some Reasons for Calling a Boy Bad 


Very often a boy is condemned because he is blessed 
with too mach life und energy. They boil over and 
produce ‘‘the noisiest boy you ever saw.”” Too many 
parents do not understand the truth of the statement 
that ‘‘Koys must be boys, with their racket and noise.’’ 

Many times a boy is criticised because he is mis- 
chievous. This is no crime. Why should be be con- 
demned for this? How many can point to a successful 
man who as a boy was not often in mischief? 

Some are condemned because they are not respect- 
ful, or because they at timesare impudent. Thisisa 
great fault; it should be corrected. It is frequently 
the result of improper training, for which the parents 
are responsible. It is important that the parents find 
some way to train boys away from the habits already 
formed. It is also hoped that they will be fair and not 
blame it all on the boys. 

Others are said to be bad because they do not tell 
the truth. Others because they sometimes take what 
does not belong to them. Others because they tease. 
Others because they are forgetful. Others because 
they sometimes get into a fight. For these and other 
reasons we are only too ready to condemn boys and 
decide that they are bad. 

Expecting Too Much of Boys 


Is it not just possible that we are expecting too 
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much of boys? They are not saints. None of them 
show any indications of budding wings. They are 
perhaps not even so nearly good as their parents. 
Maybe they are not much worse than some of their 
parents were at the same age. Forgetful of our own 
shortcomings of the present and past, we are too apt 
to look for the development of a higher sense than we 
have any right to expect. As I have said before, 
these boys must pass thru all the stages thru which 
the race has passed. First the savage, then the half- 
civilized, and after that the civilized and enlightened 
stages. All pass more rapidly thru these stages than 
did the race; yet you have no right to expect any 
great amount of goodness from any child. The germs 
are there, but it takes time for their development. 


No Boys Are Depraved 

* Tho they may seem to be, few if any boys are natu- 
rally depraved. Careful examination will convince 
all that what seems to be natural has in reality been 
acquired thru imitation. There would probably be 
no hoodlums among the boys if there were none to be 
found among the men. Even the very bad boy is vi- 
cious only upon the surface. His toughness is only 
skin deep. The utter disregard for the rights of oth- 
ers, the insolence, the profanity, are mere imitations 
of the actions, the manners, the lenguage and the 
vices of some swaggering bully who for the time be- 
ing is the boy’s ideal. Be assured that the boy is not 
saturated with the poison, as is the case with men. 
The boy is simply inoculated. With him, as with the 
growing body, it is easily possible to throw off the 
poison if only proper steps are taken to secure this 
much-desired end. 


How to Save the Vicious 

Let it be acknowledged, then, that while most of 
those said to be depraved are not really so, yet some 
do show most vicious tendencies. What shall be done 
with them? Thoa very hard question to answer, it 
may be a solution can be found. It is, indeed, a diffi- 
cult problem. Especially difficult, because what will 
apply in one case may not be of special value in an- 
other. 


Important Steps 
Each boy must be studied carefully and the general 
principles applied in the light of the information gained 
by most careful study of the particular boy’s peculiar- 


ities. See to it that you understand his nature, char- 
acter and temperament. Locate his particular weak- 
nesses. Strive to find their causes and if possible re- 
move them. 


Change of Environment 

A change of environment, of companions and of 
methods of management will often cause such a 
change in a boy’s nature as to astonish those most in- 
terested in him. In many cases it will result in re- 
claiming, those who have already been given up as 
hopeless cases. 

Ideals 

If his ideals are low strive to raise them. Some 
ideals he will have. See to it that they are the best 
possible. This may be done by talks and by placing 
the right kind of books in his hands. 


How One of Many Was Saved 

Study closely his likes and dislikes; also his com- 
panions and his reading, than which nothing is more 
important. See to it that he is in good company at all 
times, but especially after dark. Today I met a young 
clerk in a lawyer’s office. Less than one year ago his 
mother pleaded with me for the third time to help her 
have him sent to a reform school. I refused and said, 
‘*You can save C. if you will keep him off the streets 
at night.’’ She did so, and the boy was saved. The 
parent who permits a boy or girl to run the streets af- 
ter dark should be dealt with by the law. 

No Boy Utterly Bad 

From what has been said it is hoped the reader will 
agree that no boy is altogether bad. No matter how 
sure one may be that such is the case, it is probably 
a mistake. Somewhere in each boy’s nature there is 
a hidden germ of manhood. Findit. Having found 
it, stimulate it into healthy growth and you will have 
saved your boy from a life of shame and your sou 
from endless anguish. 

The sympathetic soul that can discover and develop 
what is best in one of these boys has a high mission in 
life. It may take much patience, love, knowledge and 
wisdom, but he can be saved. 

Never Give Up 

Less than five minutes before this paragraph was 
written a fine young man and his wife left the house 
of the writer. Six years ago I was helped from my 
sick-bed to an office, where, to save this same young 
man from,the penitentiary, I gave a check for $00. 
Pages would be required to detail his many terrible 
errors during the next year. Few believed he would 
ever do as he should. Yet for the past five years he 
has been one of whom his widowed mother and young 
wife may weli be proud. Noone can know what sat- 
isfaction such cases are to those who have worked per- 
sistently and prayerfully to save such as seemed be- 
yond human power to save. 


Kindergarten Methods in 
Primary Grades 


‘‘What benefit are kindergarten methods in primary 
grades?”’ 

ist. Develop the habits of observation. 

2d. Sequence of the gifts develops reasoning powers. 
Language is developed. 

3d. Develop deft and exact execution, resulting in 
manual dexterity. 

4th. Originality is cultivated by means of designing 
thru the use of the rings, paper cutting, etc. 

A second grade teacher was pressed into service and 
this question given to her: ‘‘Why should kindergar- 
ten methods be used in primary grades?’’ Her state- 
ment: 

The child in the first primary comes from a little 
world where the chief occupation 1s play. 

To limit his activities largely to the making of 
strange characters in very small spaces seems unwise 
and unkind. Let him see and handle material that 
has aboutita little of the charm of the play world and 
that at the same time helps to accomplish a definite 
purpose in his early training and you may hope to 
make the transition from the play world to the school 
world a pleusunt one. To make the transition a pleas- 
ant one is a difficult proposition, and one ignored every 
day—and every year when school opens.—Emuly L. 
Kittlaus. 
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Primary Music Methods 


MRS.MARIE BURT PARR, SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC IN PRIMARY 
GRADES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The technical work of the primary grades consists of: 

(a) Voice-building and placing of tone. 

(b) Rhythm. 

(c) Audition and tone relationship. 

(d) Staff notation. 

(e) Invention. 

Proceeding upon the theory that the child must sing 
either correctly or incorrectly, we first give our attention 
to placing the tone. 

The most psychological definition of voice I have seen 
is given by Dr. Emerson, president of the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory: “The human voice is that sound, rein- 
forced by the resonant chambers, which reports the 
physical and mental states of man.’’ He further states: 
‘‘The voice is educated thru inducing right states of mind 
while using it.”’ 

The province of the teacher is to secure to the child 
the environment desirable to vocal expression. The voice 
will express physica! condition and mental activity, and 
the latter is both intellectual and emotional. 

Let us first discuss the physical condition. There are 
four chambers of resonance—the trachea, the pharynx, 
the nares and the mouth. In order to produce a clear, 
ringing tone, all these cavities must be perfectly free and 
unobstructed. We accomplish this by inducing right 
states of mind in the child. 

The most important factor is the control of the breath. 
To secure deep inspiration of breath, we direct the mind 
of the child to the beautiful rose, and he inhales its odor, 
thereby expanding his lungs freely. The degree of free- 
dom will be commensurate with the abandon of enjoy- 
ment he yields to the sense of smell. If we should aska 
roomful of children to “take a deep breath,’’ we should 
see most of them swell] up like little toads—lips com- 
pressed, eyes starting from the sockets, every muscle 
perfectly rigid. But by inducing a right state of mind 
the physical becomes the free agent we desire. 

The first vocal sound given is the imitation of the buzz- 
ing of the bees; and the pupil is led gradually and with 
cumulative interest, until the free, open.tone is given, 
calling into play all the chambers of resonance. To 
vitalize all the air in the lungs, we have the children play 
that they are bees, using the tone about middle C, which 
is as low as most little children can easily vocalize. Many 
ilJustrations can vary the play and secure placing of tone. 
You will notice that, in buzzing, the teeth are together, 
but the lips are parted. 

Now use the hummingbird for your example, and hum 
on the letter m, letting the lips be slightly parted and 
perfectly relaxed. If done correctly, the vibration will 
fairly tickle the lips. Then prulong the sound to a 
syllable—“moo;’’ let the children play they are ‘‘bossys” 
or ‘‘moos.” In case any realistic boy should bellow his 
“moo,” let the teacher pretend fright at the cross cow. 
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Another word equally effective is “no.” Let the n be 
the swirling string of a sling, and the o the round pebble 
which is cast. 

But few English words close with an open vowei. The 
chilgren must learn to sing thru the consonants w hich 
impede the tone. 

Choose “nom” for the first complete word. Let the 
children play it means “no ma’am,” and ask them a 
question which they will answer by ‘‘nom,” vocalizing 
and prolonging the n and m. 


The complete phrase.—Having learned to vocalize and 
control the breath, and to vocalize every element of a 
complete word, the next step is phrasing. , 


In reading, a phrase is broken if the thought is in- 
terrupted; in singing, the phrase is broken if the breath 
column is interrupted. The consonants which close most 
of our words would cut off the breath column if we did 
not exercise care and learn to preserve uninterrupted flow. 
Take first a short phrase of three words—use the tones 
do, mi, do on the syllable “la.’’ This is comparatively 
easy, for the / is liquid and the vowel cpen. Then sub- 
stitute the syllables “do,” “mi,” ‘‘do.”’ This is a little 
more difficult. Be sure the m of “mi” is vocalized. Then 
use the words ‘‘good morning” to the same tone. 


Sometimes, in order to keep the breath column unin- 
terrupted, I have drawn a circle on the blackboard 
and had the children sing while I traced it, and 
then had them use ¢heiv hands in tracing an imaginary 
circle. Gradually increase the length of the phrase 
until it consists of five or six tones. 

Too much emphasis can not be given to beautiful 
enunciation. Every vowel has more than one quality, a 
leading with eight. ‘‘The lips are the secret springs of 
articulation.” If they are in the right position, the 
other articulating organs will follow. Havea child oc- 
casionally give a sentence inaudibly, and let the others 
guess What he has said. This will secure beautiful and 
accurate labial form. 

Rhythm.—Rhythm is primarily a physiological sense. 
In the beginning of music, rhythm found its first expres- 
sion in the dances of the earliest people—the war-dance, 
ete After ryhthm was established it was accompanied 
by a sort of drone broken by occasional shouts. From 
this drone the chant was evolved, and last of all came 
melody. 

Rhythm is to music what symmetry is to sculpture. 
It is true that mathematics enters into each. But 
primarily one depends on the sense of hearing, the other 
on the sense of sight. 


First we must give the child actual experience of 
rhythm thru his active agent of perception, the ear. 
In order to form this sense thru the ear, we must use 
song as the basis of instruction. The child must be led 
to feel the balance and proportion which rhythm gives to 
music. In teaching rote songs, the teacher, after singing 
the whole song to the children, should teach it one 
phrase at atime. Thus the children unconsciously learn 
to feel the rhythmic balance, as well as to breathe at the 
end of a phrase. If there is an instrument available, 
have the children do things to music. We want them to 
feel the pulse of the rhythm, until the voluntary muscles 
long to respond to its swing. They may march, drum— 
yes, even draw pictures illustrative of the songs, while 
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they sing them. When the feeling for rhythm is well es- 
tablished, we call attention to the regular recurrence of 
the weak and strong tones, taking a single phrase ofa 
song or melody to illustrate. The children of the first 
grade should by the spring term be able to tell, after 
hearing any melody, whether it is written in two-part or 
three-part measure. To the ear all music moves in two’s 
and three’s, and all other movements are compounds of 
these two forms. 


Rhythm cards are. a valuable aid to the study of time. 
The children of the second grade learn the symbols of 
relative tone-lengths (the notes and their values), and in 
the spring term take up staff notation, audition and tone- 
relationship. A prominent educator said in my hearing 
that the best first reader fora child was one that con- 
tained the words of his own working vocabulary. Every 
normal child has a speaking vocabulary on entering 
school; but it is most unusual for him to have a singing 
vocabulary. Many children have apparently no musical 
ear. This leads to the consideration of the monotone. 

The sense of touch is most highly developed in the tips 
of the fingers and the point of the tongue. There the 
‘two points of a compass will instantly be detected as two 
points, even tho close together. The sense is least devel- 
oped between the shoulders, where the points tipped with 
cork must be an inch apart before the nerves will detect 
‘the presence of two points. This fact gives the best 
analogy tothe earof the monotone. He has no percep- 
tion of melody. His ear is so little sensitive to pitch that 
he can not distinguish between one and two of the scale. 
But Jet us treat the ear as we did the sense of touch in 
‘the shoulders—move the tones farther apart. Let the 
‘teacher sing 1 and 8. If the pupil’s perception of pitch 
be very dull, he will perhaps strive to imitate by singing 
the second tone on the same pitch, but louder. This is a 
distinct gain. Try again. This time he may sing 1 and 
3,or1 and 5. He now distinguishes between high and 
low pitch. When he has done his best toward the,second 
tone, change the model. Sing1and 5. He will probably 
sing 1 and 4, or 3. Usually he will learn the tonic chord, 
and the octave, 1, 3, 5, and 8, first, and will also learn to 
sing the descending scale before the ascending scale 
Sometimes he will learn to sing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and then 
descend the scale. Very seldom will he learn so com- 
plicated a combination of tones as to sing a song during 
‘the first year; but if he learns the rhythm of the songs 
and certain parts of them, he should be permitted to sing 
often. As he learns thru hearing, he must listen much. 
Nothing so vitiates the ear as to sing constantly out of tune 
Care should be taken not to embarrass a child until he 
feels that he is “different from the others.”” At the same 
‘time the teacher should bear in mind that a monotone 
will “put others out.” For this reason change either his 
seat or that of those nearest him during the singing 
lesson, lest he, like the decayed apple in the barrel, soon 
corrupt those about him. 

Songs which contain the tonic chord, as various bugle 
songs, are most helpful to the monotones. 

In the development of tone-relationship I use the “tonic 
sol-fa” system. We teach first the tonic chord in the 
following order: 1 and 8, 5 and ‘‘5 below,’’ then 3. The 
two new tones of the dominant chord are 2and 7. These 
tones proclaim the key. The replica of each tone is 
“taught—“? above”’ and “7 below;” lastly, the new tones 
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of the subdominant chord 4 and 6 with the *'6 below."’ 
In developing the tones in this way I believe a feeling for 
key is established more perfectly than by any other 
method, 

This work should be so blended with the rote songs, 
that the children are brought to see that these tones they 
have been learning are “the stuff tunes are made of.” 

Staff-notation has been made the bugbear of the 
schools; the reason being, we believe, that the attempt is 
usually made to teach it before the child has anything to 
notate. This is in direct violation of the Froebelian 
principle, ‘‘the taing before the sign.” It reminds one 
of the nonsense rhyme of Kate Douglas Wiggins: 


The centipede 

Was happy quite 

Until the frog 

For fun said: “Pray 

Which leg comes after which?” 

Which wrought him up to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Staff-notation should not be presented before the 
spring term of the second year. By that time the pupil 
will have learned the scale in all its delicate interrelations. 
It will have become to him a real thing that he can use 
to make little melodies from. When this period of de- 
velopment is reached, staff notation will be the symbol of 
something already known. 

For a child to be able to think in melody is an achieve- 
ment of great significence; but when he can record his 
melodic concept in music notation, he has had opened to 
him a channel of expression which affords him the oppor- 


tunity of any achievement within his musical potentiality. 
In the third grade the children will take infinite de- 
light in composition of little melodies of from four to 


eight measures. They will, to be sure, for the most part 
be crude little attempts; but they evidence definite re- 
sults in the child’s musical development. 


Poster Work 


Poster work is making a picture in mass by means 
of paper cut freely in various forms and mounted ac- 
cording to the laws governing good composition in 
art. The posters begin with the simple and work into 
the complex. 

The general points and characters of the pictures 
are represented in mass. All of the finer details are 
left out. The laws of perspective and proportion along 
with good space-filling are observed. 

Many beautiful posters ure made of the black and 
white paper. When colors are used they should be in 
harmony with nature, using the light and shade as 
far as possible. Each pictare has two parts, the sky 
and the ground. The sky is small. the hills smaller 
and the foreground the largest. This is not so in real- 
ity, but it appears so to the eye. 

In planning a poster some general points must be 
observed. Think ot the season, the locality, decide on 
the colors, keeping them as true to nature as possible. 
Then sketch the design that a more definite idea of 
what is to be done may be had. Begin with the sky 
and work downwards, hills next if they are used, then 


- the foreground, lastly adding the few details that are 


necessary. 

The poster work prepares the child for the fine arts 
work which follows. It teaches observation of the 
forces of nature, seasons, weather and physical laws. 
It makes one think logically and develops the power 
to reason. It is practical because with it the teacher 
can illustrate her stories and make her calendars. 
Try 1t.—Julia Fried in Educator-Journal. 
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An Explanation of the 
Ceremonies of Holy Week. 


[For reading to pupils of the higher grades] 


1. PALM SUNDAY. 

The Procession.—The verdant palms in the hands of the faithful, 
the crowd of children, of men and women walking in procession, 
the sacred chants full of joy, vividly present the scene which 
Jerusalem saw five days before the passion. But the triumphal 
entry of the Saviour into Jerusalem was but a prophetic figure 
of that other triumph which He would receive in the midst of 
angelic harmonies in the heavenly Jerusalem. The gates of the 
celestial city (Heaven), closed since the sin of Adam, could not 
open but to the bloody trophy of Calvary. It is this new triumph 
which the gates of the church indicate at the return of the pro- 
cession, closed as they were until then, and yielding to the power 
of the cross, which seems thrice to open a breech in them as it 
knocks, while the voices of children, angels of the earth, rise in 
the sweetest melody of the sacred chants. 

The Mass.—The Mass of Palm Sunday is a striking contrast to 
the procession; sadness succeeds the joyous canticles; after the 
gospel of triumph comes the sorrowful story of the passion, an 
image of the too-prompt changed worked dn the Jewish people; 
its inconstancy made it pass quickly from adoration to outrage, 
from the chants of Hosanna to the cries of “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him!” 


on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


* 

The office of tenebrae is sung 
and Saturday of Holy Week. 

In the sanctuary stands a triangular candlestick, surmounted 
by fifteen candles, in memory of the twelve apostles, and the 
disciples represented by the three Marys. ‘These candles, except 
the one at the top of the candlestick, are successively put out after 
each antiphon. During the chanting of the Benedictus those on 
the altar are extinguished. Then, in the midst of this prefound 
night, whence the name of Tenebrae, or darkness, given to the office, 
a clerk carries behind the altar the candle which remains lighted 
at the top of the candlestick, hides it for some moments, and 
then its light returns to shine in the sanctuary. By this candle 
the Church represents to us the abandonment of Jesus Christ, His 


burial and resurection. 
» * = 


The solemnity of the Mass of Holy Thursday makes a truce 
for a moment in the sorrows of the Church. 

The single Mass celebrated on this day in each church, the 
communion distributed to the clergy and the faithful, present to 
us the gospel scene when Jesus Christ, the only consecrator of 
bo last supper, and the apostles were seated at the eucharistic 
table. 

In honor of this solemnity the bells ring out during Mass their 
joyous peals; then, till Holy Saturday, they remain silent. This 
silence alone is a sign of great mourning, but it recalls to us also 
the silence of the apostles, not daring to raise their voices to 
defend their Master. Contrary to the usual practice of feast days, 
the kiss of peace is not given before communion. By the suppres- 
sion of this touching symbol of friendship the Church has intended 
to rebuke the perfidious treason consummated on the evening of 
this day. 

The procession to the repository of the Blesed Sacrament, by 
the light of candles and torches, already expresses funeral pomps, 
The incense poured out upon the way recalls to us the aromatic 
herbs of the embalming; the silence of the priest, the mute sorrow 
of Mary and the disciples; the chants of triumph, the joyous can- 
ticles of the angels of heaven; the return without pomp, the sad 
descent from Calvary. In this paradise the chalice will be the 
tomb of the Saviour; the pall with which it is covered replaces 
the stone rolled before the sepulchre, and the paten laid above it 
represents the seal of the Pharisee. A white veil envelopes this 
mystic tomb, in memory of the winding sheet which was used in 
the burial. 

In the blessing of the oils everything is full of mystery: the 
day, the moment, the ceremonies. The day, Holy Thursday, feast 
of the Eucharist, seemed marvelously suitable to the consecration 
of the matter of the sacraments, which all, in some sort, bear 
upon that of our altars. It is after the communion that the oil 
of catechumens and the holy chrism are consecrated, because the 
two sacraments of which they are especially the matter were insti- 
tuted after the Resurrection, and the ceremonies which follow the 
communion symbolize that part of the life of our Saviour. We 
have said there was mystery in these ceremonies. ‘The breathing 
of the bishop and the twelve priests who assist him upon the holy 
oils signifies the intervention of the Holy Spirit, of Whose breath 
it is the symbol, be it because of its name or because of the 
‘manner in which He was communicated to the apostles on the even- 
ing of the Resurrection. When the prayers of the liturgy have 
raised the matter of oil to that degree of power intended for it 
by God, the Church sees in it but the Spirit of love and peace 
which is there present by His virtue. This is why the bishop and 
the twelve priests come in turn to salute with a triple genuflection 
the holy chrism and the oil of the sick; this is why they respect- 
fully kiss the vase which contains them. 

After the Mass on Holy Thursday, the stripping of the altars 
takes place. The missal, the cards, the linens, cloths, and other 
ornaments are successively taken away, and then the candles are 
extinguished. The afflicted Church recalls to us by this ceremony 
the stripping to which Our Lord submitted, to expiate the fault of 
our first parents. Let us think then of Jesus Christ despoiled of 
everything, His garments, His glory, and His friends. 


The altar stripped of its ornaments, the silence of the bells, 
the vestments of mourning in the sanctuary, the sadness upon each 
face, say to us that Good Friday is the anniversary of great 
sorrow. The anniversary of the death of a father unites all his 
children around his tomb. The morning office is divided into 
four parts: the Lessons, the Prayers, the Adoration of the Cross, 
and the Mass of the Presanctified. Before mounting the altar-steps 
the priest prays, prostrate, with his face on the earth. On this 
day, more than on any other, the altar seems to his faith like a 
new Calvary. But Our Lord, before consummating His sacrifice 
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there, watered with His blood in sorrowful agony the Garden of 
Gethsemmani. The gospel shows Him to us in this anguish, pros- 
trate, His brow in the dust. The humiliated position of the priest 
recalls to us this first act of the great drama of the passion. 

The reading of the passion finished, the spouse of Jesus Christ, 
in tears prostrates herself at the foot’ of the cross, and prays for 
all the needs of her numerous family. No one is forgotten. Even 
for the Jews she has a prayer. Only, with the intention of 
imprinting a stigma on the ironical genuflections of the praetorium 
and Calvary, she suppresses that act of adoration when she prays 
for the deicidal race. 

The ceremony known as the unveiling of the cross represents 
the preaching and the triumph of a crucified God. The cross, after 
being slowly uncovered, is shown to the pious and recollected 
crowd. For many days they have not seen the crucifix; in this 
moment they contemplate the head crowned with thorns, the hands 
and feet pierced with nails, the side opened by the tron of the 
lance, and all, kings and pontiffs, old men and children, rich and 
poor, come to adore the redeeming wood. 

Properly speaking there is no Mass on Good Friday. The 
ceremony which takes its place is called the Mass of the Presanc- 
tified ; Mass, because some of the rites of the Mass are preserved ; 
of the Presanctified, that is to say, gifts consecrated before, because 
the celebrant there offers to the adoration of the people, and con- 
sumes himself, the host consecrated in the Mass of Holy Thursday. 
The clergy go to bring from the repository the host reserved in the 
chalice. The altar-candles are lighted to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. The absence of lights in the preceding ceremonies 
recalls to us the darkness which accompanied the death of our God. 
In this Mass the Church omits that which has direct connection 
with the mysteries of Calvary, and all the prayers in which men- 
tion is made of the communion of the faithful, or that under the 
species of wine, both of which have no place in this day. 


+ * * 


To understand the different parts of the office of this day, 
let us recall three facts: first, that this office, celebrated now in 
the morning, was formerly said in the night of Easter; secondly, 
that in this night the catechumens were baptized; thirdly, that 
the Mass was said in the dawn of the very day of the ressurection. 

Blessing of the New Fire.—The lamps of the sanctuary, extin- 
guished during these days, should have reminded us that the 
divine Light has, in a sense, extinguished and eclipsed Himself in 
the night of the tomb; the blessing of the new fire will represent 
to us His glorious return. In this ceremony the Church wears 
purple, the color of mourning; the joys of the Resurrection have 
not yet rejoiced the heart of the sorrowing sopuse. However, it 
is no longer, like yesterday, black; hope has allowed some sweet 
rays to fall into her soul; her Beloved will soon be restored to 
her. For the blessing of the fire, the clergy go outside the church, 
following the steps of the holy women who had to go out of 
Jerusalem to reach the sepulchre. The celebrant, taking a stone, 
strikes from it a new fire. The stone is an emblem of Jesus Christ; 
though stricken by death at the hands of the Jews, He has none 
the less become, by His resurrection, the sacred fire which enlightens 
and warms the world. This glorious life, of which the sepulchre 
was as the cradle, Jesus Christ has not received ; it was in Himself; 
the Church wishes to figure this mystery of the power of the 
Saviour raising Himself when she commands that the new fire 
shall not be taken from a fire already existing. The grains of 
incense, blessed with the new fire, recall to us the aromatic herbs 
brought to the sepulchre by Magdalen and her pious companions. 

After blessing the new fire, the clergy enter again the holy 
place. The deacon caries a rod surmounted by a candle in three 
branches. This rod and triple candle symbolize Jesus Christ in 
His two natures: one the human nature with its weakness; the 
other the divine nature all resplendent with the glories of the 
Holy Trinity. One of the branches of this candle is lighted in the 
door of the church, and the deacon, showing it, says: “Lumen 
Christi’—“Behold the light of Christ’; and the response is made 
with genuflection: “Deo gratis’”—‘‘Thanks be to God.” The second 
branch and then the third is lighted and shown to the people, 
with the same words said in louder tone. This triple manifesta- 
tion of the light marks for us the preaching by the Incarnate 
Word of the divinity of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and this 
tone, gradually raised, expressed the word, heard in the first 
instance like a faint murmur in the little circle of the apostles, 
and later resounding like the violent wind which symbolized it on 
the day of Pentecost, and that the voice of the Lord has dominated 
by its power the thunder of angry waters. As to the deacon 
clothed in white, delegated to be the messenger of the good tidings, 
he recalls to us the angel shining in light who announced to the 
holy women the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Blessing of the Paschal Cundle.—It is the duty of the deacon 
to fulfill this function of the liturgy in the presence of the priest 
and even of the bishop. Jesus Christ arisen appeared first to the 
holy women, and then to the disciples at Emmaus, and then to 
the apostles reun.ted in the upper chamber of the last supper. 
Because of this fact in the Gospel, the inferior in the hierarchy 
has been preferred for the blessing of the paschal candle over the 
bishops and priests, successors of the disciples and the apostles. 

From the paschal candle the other candles and the sanctury 
lamp are lighted, as it is Jesus Christ from whom the apostles, 
the true torches of the world, received their light, destined to 
enlighten the universe. During the forty days consecrated to the 
honor of the mysteries of the risen Saviour the paschal candle 
lights the offices of the Church; it disappears on Ascension-day 
after the reading of the Gospel. 

Blessing of the Water.—The clergy go to the sacred fonts; the 
celebrant there blesses the water destined for regeneration, follow- 
ing a rite religiously preserved by the Church, which we are about 
to explain. The priest, after having implored the divine inter- 
vention, touches the water thrice with his hand. The first time 
he divides it in the form of a cross, to show that, by virtue of 
the cross, the waters have received their power to renegerate souls. 
The second time he touches it with his hand to imprint this virtue 
upon it, that it may vivify and purify. The third time, after 
dividing it, he throws it towards the four points of the compass, 
to signify that all nations from the north and the south, the east 
and the west, are called to the grace of baptism. 

Thrice also the priest breathes upon the water in the form of 
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a cross, to call upon the matter of baptism, by the merits of Jesus 
Christ crucified, the fruitful intervention of the three divine 
Versons. The water, prepared from the beginning of the world 
to become the powerful instrument of mercies, received all its 
virtue in the Jordan from the contact with the divine flesh of 
Jesus Christ. The Church expresses this mystery by plunging 
into the water this paschal candle, symbol of the Saviour. Its 
triple immersion figures the three immersions of baptism. But the 
regeneration of man is pre-eminently the work of the Holy Spirit; 
this is why the priest at the same time prays Him to descend 
upon the waters of baptism and pour upon them His fruitful 
grace; also, to represent this merciful intervention, he breathes 
again upon the water, making this time with his breath a certain 
Greek letter the first of the word spirit in the language of the 
Hellenes; then he pours into it the oil of catechumens and holy 
chrism, sacred gifts become since Holy Thursday the repositories 
of divine graces. 

The altar, stripped, and bare during these last days, is on 
IIoly Saturday re-clad with white linens and its rich ornaments, 
to represent to us the glories of the Resurrection. 

* * * 


The Feast of Easter.—Christmas is the feast of love, but Easter 
is the feast of hope. ‘This solemnity,” says St. Gregory the Great, 
“snatches ug from earth to transport us into the delights of 
heaven.” On this day which our fathers so well named “the day 
of days,”’ we celebrate the resurrection of Jesus Christ, but we 
salute also with transports of unspeakable joy the dawn of our 
own resurrection. The paschal solemnity comes to say to man: 
“Thou shalt not die: the tomb shall be to thy flesh, stricken by 
the breath of sorrow or of time, as the earth is to the grain 
confided to her; there it shall germinate in the silence of centuries, 
to burst forth glorious and immortal. To the pure soul every- 
thing speaks of resurrection. Nature, which seems to sleep through 
the days of winter, clothes herself again with verdure and joy, 
upon the branches, yesterday so dry, bloom to-day the loveliest 
flowers, and everything has a voice to say to us: “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” (St. Matt. vi. 30.) 

And in the holy place the Church, in all the forms which ten- 
derness suggests to her, recalls to her chilaren the consoling dogma. 
Ornaments of joyous colors have replaced the signs of mourning; 
rich embroideries adorn the altars: the bells ring out their solemn 
peals, and in the sanctuary a chant from heaven rises in all voices: 
“Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 


A Talk on Pictures. 


[Continued from page 301.] 
first Christmas chimes were ringing to make known to 
the world the birth of its King and Master. 
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Another very beautiful picture is that of “The Im- 
maculate Conception.” The Blessed Virgin; is sur- 
rounded by Angels; but this alone does not make the 
picture beautiful; it is the expression, the holy look, on 
the face of her who became the Mother of God. 

As we stand in meditation before this picture we are 
almost startled by its likeness to life. Mary seems to 
stand out from the picture, ready to speak to us or to 
carry our petitions to the throne of God. Her face is 
illumined with a divine light, and her eyes are turned 
upward, telling us that “There is no death,” but that 
we are only approaching the true life when we pass 
through the portals of death and arrive at the harbor 
for which we sail. 

As the Virgin Mother stands here, so beautiful, the 
clouds seem to roll back in amazement, and the angels 
singing God’s praises are almost silenced into awe at 
sight of such a perfect vision of loveliness. But Mary 
does not see all this; she is absorbed in one great 
thought, which is, that she, a humble virgin, was chosen 
to be the Mother of God, the Most High! And can we 
doubt, while all these holy thoughts are passing through 
her mind, but that she remembers us, poor sinners here 
below? No! we are selfish enough to say that she is, 
in some moments of her meditation, imploring God to 
assist us in this life of trial and temptation. Whose 
prayers could be more powerful before the throne of 
God than those of His own dear Mother!—The Sunday 
Companion. 

(The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., will furnish 
religious and other pictures at 1 cent each. Write for 
their catalogue.) 
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School of Dentistry 
School of Pharmacy 


School of Music 
Academy 


The Salary Question Explained 


By the Wage Committee of the South Dakota Educational 
Association. 

Their official report shows that the group of teachers hav- 
ing a higher education receive thirty-seven percent more salary 
than those who are not thoroughly prepared. 


An Opportunity for You 


to secure an increase in salary is offered through our Normal 
Department and the newcourse in Primary Methods. We have 
equipped thousands of teachers for better work. ‘Write today 
for information. 





Total Attendance, 1903-4, 3,831 





DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Ntrong Reviews. A course includes any five subjects. || Hach is & course, 














Literature 
First Year Latin 


How to W. ite English 
‘ow to Wri! 
Physics saga 


Botany 
Zoology 
Physics 
Geography 


Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane Geometry 
Grammar U. S. History 
Composition Civil Government 
Rhetoric Economics 


Geometry 
Botany 
Ancient History 





Lead, S. D., Dec. 16, 1904. 


Your instructors are very careful and pains- 
taking in making explanations and in correcting 
papers. Mysalary as a teacher has increased 
thirty dollars per month since I enrolled two 
years ago, and | attribute this increase, in part, 
to the power gained in doing work with you, 


W. A. ARNOLD. 








— 
Literature a COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
rawing 'sychology Business 
Physiology S| Shorthand 
Physical Geography Pharmacy Typewriting 
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Interstate School of Correspondence, 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
382-384 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Will you kindly publish in your next is- 
sue the answers to the following ques- 
tions? 

1.—The correct number of territories. 

2.—What is the capital of Rhode Island? 
Is it Providence or Newport? 

3.—Are the Hawaiian Islands a territory 
or a state? If a state, when admuted? 

4.—Also kindly give a plan for keeping 
little pupils busy in a class of several 
grades while teacher is engaged teaching 


another grade. 
INEXPERIENCED. 
ANSWERS. 


1.—The possessions regularly classed as 
territories are seven in number: New 
Mexico, Arizona, Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories, District of Columbia, Dis- 
trict of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Of the other possessions of the United 
States, Porto Pico was given a special 
form of government by the 56th Congress. 
The Philippines are still under a provi- 
sional government. Guam, Tutuila and 
the Isthmian Canal Zone are also held by 
the United States in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from territories. 

2.—Providence is the capital of Rhode 
Island. 

3.—Answered in first —a territory. 

4—Various forms of written work are 


means of keeping classes busy while 
others are reciting. Adapt the work to 
the age of the pupils,—copying the read- 
ing lesson, writing out the nouns or prop- 
er names found in it, putting the story of 
the lesson in their own language. Arith- 
metic problems will also keep the class 
busy. Watch The Journal for material 
for busy work. There are many_books 
of busy work. ‘‘George’s Seat Work” 
published by A. Flanagan, 226 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, is very popular. 
- 


Silver, Burdett & Co., have done a good 
work iin bringing out ‘An Introductory 
Physiology and Hygiene” for use in pri- 
mary grades. The book is by H. W. Conn, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Wesleyan 
University. Special emphasis has been 
laid on the value of good food, the for- 
mation of regular habits and right daily 
living. Prominence is given to the urgent 
necessity of out-of-door life and health- 
ful activity, and the book will instil, even 
in the very young child, an appreciation 
of the important part proper out-of-dooor 
exercise plays in acquiring and preserv- 
ing a sane and healthy body. 

The subject of alcohol and narcotics is 
treated rationally and logically. Ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter are so 
framed as to encourage a careful study 
of the text, and the carefully selected il- 
lustrations of strictly educational value 
form a noteworthy feature. 
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From the pupil’s point of view the book 
is equally effective. The formation of 
healthful habits is not forced upon the 
child as an obligation, but as a source of 
pride and pleasure. The book is cloth 
bound, 152 pp., introductory price, 4 
cents. Silver, Burdett, Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

* * * 

We have received specimens of school 
diplomas such as are advertised in this 
issue by the Ames & Rollinson Co., 203 
Broadway, New York. They are indeed 
of the hiighest grade—chaste, correct 
thoroughly artistic and most conveniently 
arranged. The peculiarity of this house 
is that by an arrangement of its own it 
is enabled to furnish a high-grade litho- 
graphed diploma that will fully meet the 
requirements of any kind of school even 
though only one diploma be ordered, and 
at a trifling cost. The new designs offer- 
ed by this house for High, Commercial 
and Graded Schools, etc., are particularly 
elegant. We are assured that a prepaid 
package will be sent to any school official 
who will take the trouble to mention the 
Catholic School Journal. 


BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS. 

We doubt whether any book or set of 
books for school use, has ever received so 
wide-spread, enthusiastic and deserved 
praise as has been accorded the ‘Text Books 








Jor Easter=Che Perry Pictures 


Send 25 cents for 25 EASTER subjects, etc., each 
5 1-2 x 8, or 50 cents for 11 Extra Size pictures, 


THE CHRIST. 


(The One-cent pictures are from 5to7 
times this size.) 


EASTER, etc., size 10 x 12 











THE PERRY 


PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH FOR 25 OR MORE 


120 for $1.00 


Size 51-2 x 6 








Send two cent stamp for Catalogue, or three two cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, 
two pictures and a picture in three colors ais 2 








THE PERRY MAGAZINE—Supbscribe for it if you 





wish to learn about the greatest pictures in the world 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 436, MALDEN, MASS. 





We Lead the World in Im- 
proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented to the 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


FIG. 1—One inch card-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 2% inches wide. Card-board band and blotting 
paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. FIG. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 
band for copying. As each line is written copy and bletter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place for next 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY: 
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of Art Education,” published by the Prang 
Educational Co. 

The reason, however, is not far to seek, 
for even a hasty examination of the books 
is enough to arouse the most indifferent to 
a degree of enthusiasm, while to teachers 
and pupils they will prove a well-spring of 
inspiration. A wealth of beauty in colored 
landscape and design, is found throughout 
the pages of the books. The matter and 
method of the text itself is calculated to 
give a direction and incentive to the sub- 
ject that will produce results in drawing, 
never before attained in the school—for 
here we have an educational and psycho- 
logical adaptation of “Art” to the realms 
of child appreciation and understanding. 

The series shows a decided turning away 
from the formal and conventional to what 
is natural and attractive. Never before 
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have the principles of art and their appli- 
eation been gathered together and put in 
a form so simple and so easy of compre- 
hension, that a child may understand, enjoy 
and apply them. The lessons are grouped 
under various subject headings, and the ex- 
ercises in landscape, flowers, animals, still- 
life, pictoral, constructive, and decorative 
design, lead the pupil to the discovery of 
certain principles which form the founda- 
tion upon which every work of art is built. 
As the pupil advances, he learns to apply 
these principles to his own work and to 
find them in all beautiful works of art 
which may come under his observation. As 
he studies the illustrations in this connec- 
tion, his power, taste and appreciation are 
stimulated and cultivated. Teachers and 
school authorities considering adoptions 
should write The Prang Educational Co., 





Wholesale 
Retail 


[We cheerfully furnish quotations] 


Trial Order 
Solicited 


O. R. PIEPER, 


302-304 West Water Street, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





"SoeW Tings do Eat’ 


Merchandise Guaranteed 


We satisfy, or refund money 


For the past twelve years we have carefully studied and catered to the wants of 


CONVENTS, BOARDING SCHOOLS RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
and REV. CLERGY. ;' 


We are today recognized as leading dealers in all kinds of groceries and supplies, the best 
preof of which are our perfect references—as for them, 


WRITE FOR{ COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
A FEW LENTEN SPECIALS: 


Mixed Holland Herring, 
per keg........ ppabicbkesitaneenen 


Milker Holland Herring, 
SURI ROY occas copncecannsusensessencobacnnes 


sasareep 00 
60 


Small (3% Ib.) Breakfast Mackerel 


BUD BID MORAL s cen conten nseees wae | 


Fancy Boneless Codfish, 
RED ERD EN socceksssniscanvsens souncene ae 3.00 


Smoked White Fish, 20 lb. baskets 
(smoked to order) per Ib.... ..... jl 

















MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 








OUR 800 PAGE CATALOGUE 
Of *TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES” devotes many pages to 


our line of Manual Training Tools and Benches. 


For nearly 


20 years we have made a careful study of the exact Tool and 
Bench requirements of Technical Schools.8Colleges and other 
Institutions, and know, from experience, the good and bad 


features of Tools intended for Students’ use. 


If interested, 


ASK FOR. CATALOGUE ;[No.11335 











HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE /jAND TOOLS 


4th Ave, and 13th St. 


NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 


878 Wabash Ave., Chicago., for descriptive 
circulars and handsome sample pages. 


ABOUT INK. 


The season for shipping ink is at hand 
and schools are ready to order a supply. 
Remember that it does not pay to buy poor 
ink. The Diamond Ink Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, manufacture inks of superior 
quality. 

Their Diamond Imperial Black Ink is en- 
tirely free from gum and acids, therefore it 
does not eat the pens. This ink is used 
with the greatest satisfaction all over the 
country. 

Or as the advertisement and prices on page 
si * *¢ ® 
March Brothers of Lebanon, Ohio, have 
published in attractive form a book of 
popular and pleasing school songs, entitled, 
“Ye Merry Times for ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses.””’ The book was prepared by Harry 
Carlton Eldridge, who has had much ex- 
perience as instructor and supervisor of 
music in schools, and is known as the au- 
thor of several operas, cantatas, etc. The 
book contains the words and music for songs 
of all seasons, and special days—songs of 
inspiration and help, of nature and life. 
The price of the book is 15 cts. per copy. 

+ * * 

The simple facts which concern our bod- 
ily life are clearly and tersely presented in 
the revision of a standard text-book of 
physiology and hygiene for the lower grades 
of schools, How to Keep Well. 

The following special characteristics of 
the revised edition are noteworthy : 

A few facts about anatomy and pbhysi- 
ology have been presented in each chapter 
in order that the pupils may understand 
the simple laws of health and apply them 
intelligently to their daily living. Some 
space is devoted to a study of the effects 
of alcohol and other narcotics on the hu- 
man system. A series of carefully graded 
and practical experiments has been added 
to the text. These exercises are so simple 
that they may be performed with inexpen- 
sive aparatus. Numerous illustrations. add 
materially to the value of the book. Cloth, 
= pages, 55 cts. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

ass. 


VIEWS IN PORTO RICO. 

















‘The Porto Rican girls, who for the 
past three weeks have been in charge 
of the Queen’s Daughters at St. Louis, 
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have departed for their homes in the 
far sunny south. Through the efforts 
of Father Sullivan, S.J., the Spanish 
Jesuit scholar, enough money was se- 
cured to send the girls home. Father 
Sullivan and Father Sstrada, S.J., took 
a great and lively interest in these 
homeless children. Almost every other 
day they visited them at the Convent 
of Mercy, St. Louis, where the girls 
were removed that cold January day by 
the ladies of The Queen’s Daughters’ 
Society. These good ladies looked aft- 
er them and cared for them daily. Gar- 
ments suitable for the season were pre- 
sented to them by different charitably 
inclined members. 


vs’ 


Manitoba School Question. 


‘THE fight over the Manitoba school 
question, which waged with such 
virulence a few years ago, has broken 
out anew. 

The cause of it is the introduction 
of a bill in the Canadian Parliament 
by Premier Laurier providing for the 
creation of two new provinces in the 
Northwest territory, including the pres- 
ent territories of Athabaska, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia. The 
bill provides among other things for 
a separate school system under the ju- 
risdiction of the imperial parliament 
and supported by state funds, similar 
to the system prevailing in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in introducing 
the bill, said the lynching, murder and 
divorce evils of the United States were 
due to the absence of religious teach- 





ing in the common schools of that 
country. He said, in part: 

“We are neighbors of a great nation, 
a nation for which I have the greatest 
admiration, but whose example I don’t 
take in everything. . When I compare 
Canada with the United States, when 
I compare the statutes of the two na- 
tions, when I think upon their future, 
when I observe the social condition of 
civil society in each of them, and when 
I observe in this country of ours the 
total absence of lynchings ond almost 
total absence of divorces and murders, 
for my part I thank heaven that we are 
living in a country where young chil- 
dren are taught Christian morals and 
Christian dogmas. Either the Amer- 
ican system is right or the Canadian 
system is right. They cannot both be 
right. For my part, I say, and I say 
it without hesitation, I know that we 
are in the right.” 

The premier devoted considerable of 
his speech to the educational arrange- 
ments for the new provinces, the essen- 
tial feature of which will be found in 
the following clause dealing with sep- 
arate schools: 

“Subject to the provisions of section 
93, and in continuance of the principle 
heretofore sanctioned under the N. W. 
T. act, it is enacted that the legisla- 
lature of the said province shall pass 
all necessary laws in respect of educa- 
tion; and that it shall therein always be 
provided (a) that a majority of the 
ratepayers of any district or portion 
or subdivision thereof, by whatever 
name the same is known, may establish 
such schools therein as they think fit, 





HOWER’S NATURAL 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are the Black Boards you hear so much about. Smooth Surface—Soft Dull 
Finish—Easy for the Eye to rest on—A perfect Marking Surface. 


QUALITY—BEST! 


PRICES—LOW! 


Set on the wallin any part of the country by an expert setter. 
Satisfactlon guaranteed 


R. J. KICHLINE, Sales Agent. 


J. K. HOWER, Slatington, Poa. 





Washers 
Extractors 
Mansgles 
Gel the 
Best. 


Estimates Cheerfully and Promptly Furnished. 


o” 


8%, 


fo) 
“35 
o 


SINCLAIR 


Laundry Machinery 
co 


’ Our Line of 
“a, Laundry 
Machinery 


is Complete. 


46-60 NORTH CLINTON ST- 
CHICAGO. 


oe 
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‘ « 
JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


ss. 


a 
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PERFECT LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


By having your Window Shades hung on the ( 


JOHNSON SHADE ADJUSTER 


4: 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 
Successfully used in hundreds of schools and colleges for 4 years. 


If you are building do not fail to send for free sample o the Johnson 
é Window Stop and Booklet 


R. R. JOHNSON, 


Mfgr. 


167 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. f 
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OUR 1905 


BUSY WORK SERIES 
That Comes Every Week 





$5 8 “ ey 





Hs 


aad. ? 
Sah 9 & 2 

BOTH SERIE: 

INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 

PRICE 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Grammar with Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Arithmetic ,, Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Geography ,, Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in U.S. History ,, Ans. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Civics & Eco. ,, Ans. 
_ +> 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 

25 Test Sheets, each week, in Language. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Geography. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Arithmetic. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Physiology. 
25 Test Sheets, each week, in Information Less. 


DATES OF MAILING THE SERIES 


April 6th First Series Busy Work. . 
April 13th Second Series Busy_Work. 
April 20th Third Series Busy Work. 
April 27th Fourth Series Busy Work. 
May 4th Fifth Series Busy Work. 
May 11th Sixth Series Busy Work. 
May 18th Seventh Series Busy Work. 
May 25th Eighth Series Busy Work. 
June ist Ninth Series Busy Work. 
June 8th Tenth Series Busy Work. 
Note. Any Teacher Ordering this Series 
alter May 4th 1905, will receive those 
tat have been Issued By Return Mail. 
Avy teacher ordering this New Series of Busy 
Work aud not finding it as here advertised, may 
return ie )o us and money will be refunded. The 
Primary Series is suitable for pupils in the first 
five grades. The ’’25 Test Sheets,“ are all alike, 
and may be distributed at once to the class same 
as when Teachers are examined by School Com, 


BALL PUBLISHING CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RICHARD D. KIMBALL 


Eugineer 
34 Merchants’ Row, BOSTON. 








“Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for Heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions. “Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass., 
schoo? building and central heating plant, 
St. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I., school 
building and central plant. St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass, St.Anne’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmouth 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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Bas" LATIN WITHOUT A TEACHER. 

Latin in six months. Being an easy 
method of learning to read, writeand speak 
the Latin Language. Third edition revised 
and enlarged, French, Italian and Spanish 
being added. By Rev. M. P. O'BRIEN, 
— Deleware County, Pa. Price, 





GRAND | PRIZE! 

Highest Award 

. WORLD'S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 


~ WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
sey DICTIONARY. 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, >, LL.D., 


United States C 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 ae 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7x 10x25¢ inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 53(x85gx1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindinrs. 
FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

i GET THE BEST 


—— as 


























DIAMOND INKS 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK: in bulk; a clear Black 
Ink that does not gum or corrode the 
pen. 


: gallon Jugs,each - 
* Kegs, per gallon, 
a 4 se 
+ a 2 
50 “cc 





.00 
75 
.70 
.65 
Barrels “ -60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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and make the necessary assessments 
and collection of rates therefor; and 
(b)e that the minority of the ratepay- 
ers therein, whether Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic, may establish separate 
schools therein, and make the neces- 
sary assessment and collection of rates 
therefor; and (c) that in such case the 
ratepayers establishing such Protestant 
or Roman Catholic separate schools 
shall be liable only to the assessment 
of such rates as they impose upon them- 
selves in respect thereof. 

“(2)—In the appropriation of public 
moneys by the legislature in aid of edu- 
eation, and in the distribution of any 
moneys paid to the government of the 
province arising from the school fund 
established by the Dominion Lands 
Act, there shall be no discrimination 
between the public schools and the sep- 
arate schools, and such moneys shall be 
applied to the support of public and sep- 
arate schools in equitable shares or pro- 
portion.” 





THOMAS W. LAWSON. 

Thom... . Lawsv.. whose figh 
with Standard Oil financiers has at 
tracted nationa! attention, has in his 
magazine expositions of what he terms 
“frenzied finance’ made some mosi 
picturesque contributions to curren 
literature. Recently brokers in Wal 
street and other financial marts hel 
their breath during the struggle be 
tween Lawson and his stock marke 
foes over Amalgamated Copper stock 
People are puzzled 
to know how to take 
Lawson, but nobody 
denies his fearless- 
ness and his bril- 
liancy. He has a 
wonderful gift for 
making money, and 
it apparently trou- 
bles him little to 
lose it. He went = 
into «a bank = at 
twelve and by the time he was seve: 
teen had cleaned up $17,000. In je: 
sonal appearance Mr. Lawson, nov 
forty-five years of age, is tall and hand 
some, in the prime of his physical and 
mental energies. 
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Our Speciity: CLASS PINS 


ict-erede work at low 

rices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper 

Borders—Chicks, Roses, Flag, each 2 cts. 

Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips. Easter. 

Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits, each 3 cts, 

Sunbonnet, Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Tur- 
keys, Kittens, Dauce of Roses, Little Sol- 
diers, Cupids. Cherries and Hatchet, eachi 
cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 
cts. 

Roll of Honor, Welcome, fancy, each 10 cts. 

Busywork Stencils—3x5 inches—set of 25 for 
10 cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts, 

Blue Tracing Powder—% Ib. for 10 cts. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Fancy alphabetl5 cts, 

Colored Chalk, Crayons,—best. dozen, 13 cts. 

Maps, U. S. and Continents, 9x12, each 2 cts; 
17x22, 5 cts; 34x44. 20 cts; 4x6 feet, 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 











A Great Work Proposed. 
NGLISH-speaking Catholics 


the news that a great Catholic ency- 


clopedia in the English language is 


soon to become an actuality. 


Arrangements have now been com- 
pleted in New York city for that pur- 


pose, its board of editors formed and 


publishing company established and 


incorporated to undertake it. 
Among the subjects to be treated in 
the encyclopedia are: 

The Bible: Biblical criticism, 
graphy antiquities and languages. 
Catholic theology, doctrinal, 
ascetical, mystical and pastoral. 


The Fathers of the Church and ec- 


clesiastical writers. 


the 
world over will hail with delight 


geo- 


moral, 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Pat. July 23,1901 


For School, Kindergarten and Home 


The new combination rug and hammock loom 
“Perfection’’ [see illustration] adjustable in, 
in length and width, meets every requirement 
for weaving.  ‘‘Hand Loom Weaving,” Rand, 
McNally & Co., by Mattie Phipps Todd, is the 
only practical book on this subject. 

A practical and most timely help in the solu. 
tion of the problem of industrial work in the 
primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers. 

All Kinds Weaving Material at Wholesale and Retatl. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


TODD & TODD, 730 E. 18th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Christian apologetics. 

Canon law; civil law affecting the 
Church. 

The Papacy, the hierarchy and the 
priesthood. 

Religious orders and associations. 

The Catholic laity: religious, scien- 
tific and philanthropic work of indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Relations of Church and State. 

Church History; Curistian archaeol- 
ogy. 

“Biography : the saints; distinguished 
churchmen and laymen. 

Religious art: architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music. 

Philosophy and education. 

Comparative religion, literature, sci- 
ence, political economy, sociology and 
civil history, so far as they relate to 
the Catholic Church, will receive ade- 
quate treatment. 

The encyclopedia will comprise fif- 
teen volumes, quarto, each containing 
832 pages, 100 text illustrations, 10 
half-tones, 3 colored plates and sever- 
al maps. The plates, topography, pa- 
per and binding will be of superior 
quality. The first volume will appear 
in one year, and the entire work will 
be finished in five years from the ap- 
pearance of the first volume. 

So far, we possess nothing in Eng- 
lish that corresponds to the Catholic 
encyclopedias in*’German and French. 
The benefits accruing from these pub- 
lications are a strong argument in fav- 
or of the production of a similar work 
for the English-speaking world. 

The editors are confident that the 
Catholic encyclopedia,* when complet- 
ed, will be a literary monument to 
Catholicism wherever the English 
tongue prevails. 

The board of editors of the Catholic 
enevelonedia consists of : 

Charles George Herbermann, Ph.D 
LL.D., professor of the Latin language 
in the College of the Ciity of New 
York, editor-in-chief. 

Edward Alovsius Pace, Ph.D., D.D.. 
professor of philosophy in the Cath- 
olie University of America. 

Conde Benoist Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D.. 
managing editor. 

Thomas Josevh Shahan. J. TU. T., TD. 
T).. professor of Chureh History in the 
Catholic University of Ameirea. 

John J. Wynne, S.J., editor of The 
Messenger. 

The editors will be assisted by emi- 
nent scholars, who will lend to the en- 
tervrise the weight of their learning 
and authority in their several depart- 
ments. 

Articles will he contributed by Cath- 
olie writers of distinction. not only in 
English-speaking countries, but in 
every part of the world. 

The Catholie erevelanedia will nrof- 
it by the Tahors of Catholie scholars as 
presented in foreign enevelovedias and 
other publications. Tt will be, however, 
neither a translations nor a mere 
adavtation, but an entirely original 
work in keeping with actual require- 
ments. 


Reduced fac-simile of diploma designed by Ames & Rollinson, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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$ extensive users of our 
: Commercial Text Books: 


The siete Orders are 





These are the titles of the ¢ 
books they are using: 








Sisters of Charity, 

Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of St. Francis, 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of Loretto, 

Sisters of Providence, 
Sisters of I. H. M., 

Sisters of Mercy, 

Dominican Sisters, 

Sisters of St. Joseph, 

Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Humility, 
Ursuline Sisters, 
Presentation Nuns, 

Sisters of St. Benedict, 
Sisters of the Visitation, 
Sisters of Divine Providence. 





Oltice Methods and Practical 13 
Bookkeeping, 


Modern Commercial 
Arithmetic, 


Modern Business Speller, 


Complete Touch.,Typewriting 
* Instructor, 


Lessons in Munson 
Phonography, 


Lessons in Pitman 
Phonography, — 


Lyons’ Commercial Law, 
Dictation Studies, 








for commercial texts. 
and personal attention. 


24 Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 





We give special attention to the needs of Religious Schools 
Their inquiries receive prompt $ 


ADDRESS 


‘POWERS & LYON 


1133 Broadway, 
.NEW YORK. 
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AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 
inbGel ol.’, 8, oa 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR 1 on 1001 
Lit Lu Jat why 











PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT, 


Principal of the Massathusetts Normal 
Art School. 

Pronounced by the press of the country as 
the greatest work yet published on this art, 
for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. 
One hundred andtwenty-eight original draw- 
ings with technical descriptive text tor self- 
instruction. [No othe1 teacher required.) 
Student’s edition just out. 230 pages, 

bound in cloth, quarto size, price $5. 

Library edition, large quarto, $7.50. 


EVERY TEACHER OF DRAWING SHOULD 
POSSESS THIS BOOK. 
To be obtained of 
G. H. BARTLETT, or 
H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
The Riverside Press, Boston, Mass. 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, cz arriage 
prepaid. 








THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Some interesting information on the 
vexed subject of mixed choirs has just 
come to hand. From a reliable Roman 
source we learn that the Commissions 
on Sacred Music and on Gregorian 
Chant lately held a joint meeting to 
consider the question of mixed choirs. 
Having affirmed the general law pro- 


tions, they went on to admit the neces- 
sity of exempting countries where the 
enforcement of the law would create 
serious difficulties. A résolution em- 
bodying this view will be laid before 
the Holy Father at an early date. Our 
informant makes special mention of 
America as amongst the countries to 
be exempted. We learn from another 
source that Switerland has already 
secured an exemption, and that several 
of the German Catholic States,. where 
mixed choirs are the rule—Bavaria, for 
instance—are about to apply for the 
same favor. Up to the present no Ger- 
man Bishop has made any move fo 
enforce this law—London Catholic 
Times. 





SEEDS 


IOWA GROWN AND TESTED 99 PER CENT. 


OUR 25¢ OFFER 2b0 Kings ot 


Flower Seed. 


10 Full Sized Packets of Garden Seed 
and 10 cent Seed Cheek good for 10 
eents’ worth of any kind of Seed listed 
in our New Catalogue. We sell all 
Packet Seed at 1c., 2c. and 3c. Ad- 
dress T6 999 W. 


F. C. GRAVES SEED CO., Des Moines, la. 











“SCHOOL BUILDINGS MY hibiting such choirs at liturgical func- 


SPECIALTY” 











A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Lowis, 1904.) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors. Only pictures 
of the kind in the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x 9, photographed 
GEORGE BURNETT direct from nature in natural colors, completely covering the Animal, 

Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms, such as Birds, Nests, Eggs, Animals, 
Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Fishes, 
A R C H I T E C T Reptiles, Natural Wonders, etc. 

he practical use of these pictures in Homes, Private, Parochial, Kin- 
‘ dergarten, Primary, Grammar, High Schools, Sollexes and Universities, 
—- < has long been recognized by leading educators of to-day. They are very 
4 nice for rewards of merit, but are of special value to teachers and stu- 
dents of Nature Study, Kindergarten and P rimary classes, in Language 

Work, Drawing and the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for framing, 
making friezes, decorating homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rust ¢ 
dens, etc. Every student, teacher, school, public library and home should have them, because their 
educational valué is wonderful. We are the largest picture house in the world selling direct to the 
people. 75,000,000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order, Assorted as desired. 
2 cents each for 13 or more; 100 for $1.80. Send 50 cents for fine collection of 25 Common Birds 
(of your state if desired) or 25 Game Birds, or 25 Bird Homes, or 25 Game, or 25 Fruits, or 25 Plants, 
or 25 Flowers, or 25 Animals, or 25 Gems, Gem Minerals, Ores, Coals and Corals, or 25 Insects, 
Butterflies, Moths and Shells, or 25 Fishes, and Mushrooms, or 25 Miscellaneous. Postpaid. 
Beautiful velour portfolio free with each set. Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage on sample pieture 

and catalogue of pictures and publications. 


GEORGE F. GUM & CO., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 743 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and : 
f 








Rooms 8 and 9, Aiello Block 
TRINIDAD, COLO. 


Respectfully solicits your 
patronage. 
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The Crowell Laboratory tr Physics 


Adjusted to the needs 
of any Laboratory 
or any Course 





Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


. 





Se ee 





and is generally used in them. 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States — 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are —— by law to be oa 


Write for Prices 
and Terms 3: 3: 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complie 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Dex Send for mag list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


i Tlidland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 





Send for our large il- 
Justrated catalog of 
piece apparatus for 
Physics, 
Chemistry 


Biology and 
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p oluGarbia School nated res Indianapolis, Ind, 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools = 


j 
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